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Here’s 
Something 
New 


No more ashes to lug. No 
clumsy pan to spill dust 
and dirt on the kitchen floor — 


The Glenwood 
Ash Chute 


solves the problem. It is located just 
beneath the grate and connected by a 
sheet iron pipe straight down through 
the kitchen floor to ash barrel in cellar. 
No part isin sight. Not a particle of 
dust can escape. Just slide the damper 
once each day and drop the ashes direct- 
ly into the ash barrel. 


The Dust Tight Cover 


to barrel is another entirely new Glen- 
wood Idea and is very ingenious. The 
Ash Chute is sold complete with barrel 
and all connections, as illustrated, at 
a moderate price to fit any cabinet 
style Glenwood. This is only one of 
the splendid improvements of 


The New Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood 


the Range without ornamentation or fancy 

nickel, ‘‘The Mission Style’’ Glenwood. Every 

essential refined and improved upon. The 
__ Broad, Square Oven with perfectly straight 
sides, is very roomy. The Glenwood oven heat 
indicator, Improved baking damper, Sectional top, 
and . ea grate are each worthy of special 
mention. 


Up-To-Date Gas Range Attachments 


This Range can be had with the latest and most improved Elevated or End Gas 
Range attachments. It has a powerful hot water front or for country use a 
Large Copper Reservoir on the end opposite fire box. It can be furnished with fire 
box at either right or left of oven as ordered. When the Ash Chute cannot be 
used an Improved Ash Pan is provided. Our handsome booklet tells all about it. 


Glenwood Range 


Write for booklet ‘‘40’’ of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood, mailed free. 


lebra' wood land Gas 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass, ™*™*ssturers of the celebrated Glen vod oon Baler ee 
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Important New Macmillan Books 








IN PREPARATION FOR PUBLICATION IN SEPTEMBER 
OR EARLY OCTOBER 


Principles of Economics 


By F. W. TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard University. 


“It is hoped that the book is not undeserving the attention of specialists; but it is meant to be read 
by others than specialists.’—From the Author's Preface. 


Studies: Military and Diplomatic 
By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


Studies of the strategy of the War of Revolution and the diplomacy of the Civil War. 


later period the author’s father was 
valuable material has been drawn. 


2 Vols. Cloth, 8vo. $4.00 net per set. 


During the 


Minister to Great Britain and from his unpublished papers 


Cloth, 8vo. $2.25°net. 


The Tariff in our Times: A Study of Fifty Years’ Experience with the 


Doctrine of Protection 


By IDA M. TARBELL, 


An exceptionally clear and interesting account of the most hotly debated economic 


uestion of the day. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net. 


From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam 


By A. V. W. 


The Record of an Adventurous Life 


By HENRY M. HYNDMAN. 


JACKSON, Author of “Persia, Past and Present.” 


Illustrated. Frontisniece in colors. 
Decorated cloth, 8vo. $3.50 net. 


The narrative of a wide traveller, a soldier of Garibaldi, a cruiser in the South Seas, a miner in the 
Rockies, a friend of Mazzini and Marx, and ever an active leader in politics. 


Everyman’s Religion 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


By GEORGE HODGES, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School of Harvard University. 


A simple, unconventional presentation of those 


fundamentals upon which all religious souls agree. 
oth, 12mo. $1.50 net. 











NOW READY 


Wages in the United States 
By SCOTT NEARING, Ph.D., of the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, Author of 
“Social Adjustment,” etc. 


Cloth, t2mo. $1.50 net. 


The Presidential Campaign of 1860 


By EMERSON DAVID FITE, Author of “So- 
cial and Industrial Conditions in the North 
During the Civil War.” 


Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 net. 


Law for the American Farmer 


By JOHN B. GREEN, of the New York Bar. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net. 


Making Both Ends Meet 


MRS. SUE AINSLEE CLARK and EDITH 
WYATT. Illustrated, Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net. 


READY THIS WEEK 
Social Reform and the Constitution 


By FRANK J. GOODNOW, Eaton Proféssor 
of Administrative Law at Columbia University. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net. 


The Conquest of Nerves: A Manual 
of Self Help 


By DR. J. W. COURTNEY 


Cloth, I2mo. $1.25 net. 


Statesmen of the Old South. 
(Jefferson, Calhoun, Davis.) 


By WILLIAM E, DODD. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net. 
Poems 


By MADISON CAWEIN. With an Introduc- 
tion by William Dean Howells. 





Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 net. 


Note:—All prices named before the day of publication are tentative, and subject to change upon the 


issue of the book. 


Our list of Fall Announcements will be sent to any address on application. 














Published 
by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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Published September 15 


“The Book of American Motherhood” 


Mother Carey’sChickens 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 








Mrs. Wiggin has Readers of all ages 


here created the ideal and all tastes will 
American mother, just love Mother Carey 
as in “Rebecca” she and sympathize with 
created “the nicest her in her trials and 


child in American lit- rejoice in her vic- 





erature.” tories. 


Hamilton Wright Mabie calls Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 
it “an entertaining and inspiriting story.” says: “I quite agree with the author that 
it fully equals ‘Rebecca’ in its appeal to 

the heart.” 


Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 
New Fiction 


HER ROMAN LOVER By Eugenia Brooks Frothingham 


An Italian romance of an American girl by the author of “The Turn of the Road.” 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


IN THE SHADOW OF ISLAM By Demetra Vaka 


An absorbing novel of the young Turk movement by the author of “Haremlik.” 
Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage 12 cents. 











Important New Books 





SHORT-BALLOT PRINCIPLES By Richard S. Childs 
A timely book dealing with one of the most important of contemporary political reforms. 

$1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 

PAY DAY By C. Hanford Henderson 


\n eloque:.t appeal for a radical readjustment of the relations of men, educationally and industrially. 
$1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


WHY WE MAY BELIEVE IN LIFE AFTER DEATH By Charles E. Jefferson 
An unusually satisfactory discussion of the subject of Immortality. $1.00 net. Postage 9g cents. 
BRET HARTE By Henry C. Merwin 
A narrative of Harte’s life in California, in the Eastern States, and in Europe, of remarkable fresh 
ness, fullness, and interest. Illustrated. $3.00 net. Postage 18 cents. 
AN AMERICAN RAILROAD BUILDER: J.M. FORBES By H. G. Pearson 
The remaikable career of John M. Forbes while engaged in railroad construction in the Middle West 
in the middle of the last century. ith portrait. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 
LETIERS OF SARAH ORNE JEWETT Edited by Mrs. James T. Fields 


These letters present a picture of the writer’s life that will be of profourd interest. 
With portrait. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 





New Fall Bulletin sent FREE on request 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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THE INDEPENDENT SAYS: 


“We know that the ‘Home University Library’ will ‘fill a long felt want’ because 
we receive more letters asking for just such books than for any others, that is, for 
books that will give in brief and readable form a modern and competent treatment 
of some phase of science, question in economics or period in history. If our 
readers will send to Henry Holt & Co. for a list they will save us the trouble of 
answering some of their questions, so far as the books published are concerned, 
and we are willing to recommend in advance the future issues of the series. 
Similar titles have often been used for reprints and rehashes of- antiquated books 
and for various brands of desiccated brain food. We must, therefore, make prom- 
inent the fact that this series is quite the opposite of such. These are all new 
books on living issues by living men and women, who are vitally interested in their 
topics. 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 2iiciciccis 


Issued under the editorial supervision of Prof. Gr.pert Murray, of Oxford; Prof. 
tA ARTHUR THoMson, of the University of Aberdeen; Prof. Writ1AmM T. BrEwsTER, 
of Columbia University; H. A. L. Frsner, of Oxford University. 


Each volume complete in itself and sold separately 75 cents 
iq £2 coms 


per volume, net. By mail 82 cents postpai 


FIRST VOLUMES, JUST READY 
Evolution. By Pror. J. ArtHur THomson and Pror. Patrick GEDDES. 


The French Revolution. By Hirarme Bettoc, M. A. Sketches picturesquely the great 
characters of the Revolution, discusses its theoretic basis, military developments, rela- 
tions to the church, etc., (with maps). 

Irish Nationality. By Mrs. J. R. Green. A brilliant account of the genius and mission 
of the Irish people, from early times to the present day. 

“Breathes enthusiasm and culture.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Shalespeare. By JoHN MAsEFIELD. Summarises the known facts of Shakespeare’s life, 
and analyses each play. : 

“One of the very few indispensable adjuncts to a Shakespearean library.”—Boston Tran- 
script 

A Short History of War and Peace. By G. H. Perris, author of “Russia in Revo- 
lution,” etc. Traces the steps by which the nations have passed from a state of constant 
war to a state of comparative peace. 

The Socialist Movement. By J. Ramsay Macvonatp, Chairman of the British Labor 
Party. 

“Perhaps the clearest and most comprehensive statement of the purpose and meaning of 
present-day socialism.”—Philadelphia North American. 

The Stock Exchange. By F. W. Hiast, Editor of the London Economist. A study of 
investment and speculation. 

“In its way, could not be improved.”—New York Sun. 

The Evolution of Plants. By Dr. D. H. Scort, President of the Linnean Society 
of London. The story of the development of flowering plants, from the earliest geologi- 
cal times, unlocked from technical language. (Fully illustrated.) 

The Science of Wealth. By J. A. Horson, M. A., Author of “Yroblems of Poverty.” 
“A study of the structure and working of the modern business world” 


Introduction to Mathematics. By A. N. Wurreneap, Author of “Universal Algebra.” 
The Animal World. By Pror. F. W. Gamsie. With introduction by Sir OLiver Lopce. 
(Many illustrations.) 


The Opening-Up of Africa. By Srr H. H. Jounston. The first living authority on 
the subject, tells how and why the “native races” went to the various parts of Africa 
and summarizes its exploration and colonization. (With maps.) 


Mediaeval Europe. By H. W. C. Davis, Author of “Charlemagne,” etc. (With maps.) 


Ten more volumes will be ready in October: 100 volumes are‘under way. Send to your book- 
seller or the publishers for volumes now ready, and for lists of further titles as issued. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 34 West 33rd Street, New York 
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Black Hall School 


A REAL HOME SCHOOL For Boys of All Ages 


A distinctly home atmosphere. 
Special individual instruction. 
Healthful environment and out- 
door life. 
Thorough preparation for college 
or business life. 

Charges for school year $600.00. Applica- 


tions for 36th year (beginning September 28th, 
1911) can be made to 


CHAS. G. BARTLETT, M: A,, Principal 
Black Hall (Town of Old Lyme), Conn. 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Oriental University, Inc. 


Our reputation your gain. 300 high-class unde 
resident and non-resident graduate courses for a 
men and veme n, 
log ‘‘A’’ Fre 

DISTRICT ‘OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


raduate 
races, 
leading to degrees. $7.50 a month. Cata- 








: Especial advantages for young men 

Westbrook Seminary and women who wish thorough pre- 

paration for college or professional school; for teaching: or 

for the work of everyday life. Courses for advanced stu- 

dents. S8ist year opens Sept. 18th. Gymnasium. Whole- 

some athletics. $240. Catalog. Arthur Yeaton, Pres. 
MAINE, Portland, 364 Stevens Avenue. 


MASSACHUSETTS 








é& eh, Y 


FOR GIRLS 
6 miles from Beston 
Individua! choice of studies 
Finishing: preparatory 

schoct. 

Advanced Elective 
Courses for high 
school graduates, 
College Certificate. 

Piano, Organ, Voice, 
Vv binge with eminent 


oun 
a 
School 


Year Book on request 


Domestic Science, Nurse, 
Gymnasium wit h 
swimming pool. 

New building makes 

possible a few more 

students. 
87 Summit Street 

NEWTON, MASS. 











SHORT-STORY WRITING. 


A course of forty lessons in the history form, 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught 
by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s 
M gazine. 

Over one hundred home study courses under pro- 

rs in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 


Neg 
250 ps page catalog free. Write .oday 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


131st year opens Sept. 2oth, 1911. For catalogue and 
views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, 
New HAMPSHIRE, 








NEW YORE 


BERKELEY SCHOOL 
Thirty-second Year. 


Prepares thoroughly for all Colleges and Technical 
Schools. Primary Department in separate building. Mili- 
tary Drill—optional. Athletics. Afternoon study hours. 
pens Sept. 27th. Tilustrated Year-Book upon " saute. 
tion. "Phone Columbus 1415. 

—- CURTIS SLOANE, Headmaster, 


St. and West End Avenue. 
LAW SCHOOL invasn 


140 NASSAU ST., COR. BEEKMAN 
Term begins Sept. 28. Daily 4.15 to 6.15 P. M. 
Ilours specially advantageous to those otherwise occupied. 

Case system. 
Apply to PAUL FULLER, LL.D., Dean, 

Collegiate and Medical Depts. at Fordham. 











New York, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts 


HAVE YOU CHOSEN A PROFESSION ? 


There are Opportunities in Medicine, A, ws Home 
opathic Medicine. Send for Catalo New York 
Homa@patmic MepicaL CoLLecE aND FLowER HosPITAL. 


Rovat S. Copetann, A.M., M.D., Dean. 





Colgate University 
HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 


Ninety-third year opens September 1, 


1911. 
odern Dormitories. 


Well equipped Library and 
Laboratories. Magnificent Athletic Field. Stand- 
ards High. Expenses Moderate. Address 


Professor M. S. READ, Secretary of the College 
RYE SEMINARY 


A School for Girls. 
Mrs. 8S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWBR, 





RYB, N. Y. 
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JUST OFF PRESS 


he Lumnal 


REVISED 


T IS is a revision of THE HYMNAL of 1895, ‘embodying 

such alterations and additions as have been suggested by 
ex perience and the changing emphasis on diferent phases of church 
life and work. While THE HYMNAL has had a marked success, 
it is expected that the 1911 edition will make an even stronger appeal 
to the great majority of our churches. One section is devoted to 
hymns for evangelistic services, and Selections from the Psalter for 
responsive reading are also included. 


Cloth, $1.00 Half Leather, $1.25 


Write for a sample copy and introductory terms to nearest Depository 





New York, 156 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, 509 S. Wabash Avenue 
St. Louis, 505 N. Seventh Street 





The Presbyterian Board of Publication 


Heapguarters: PHILADE! PITTA, WitHersroon BUILDING 


Cincinnati, 420 Elm Street 


San Francisco, 400 Sutter Street 
Nashville, 415 Church Street 
Pittsburgh, 202 Fulton Building 














OHIO 
Defiance College A high-grade institution with stand- 


ard courses in Arts and Sciences, 
Domestic Science and Art, Engineering, Education, Com- 
merce, Music, Art, Elocution. New and splendid buildings; 
beautiful campus of 28 acres; 26 members of the faculty. 
$138 pays for board, room, and tuition one year. 
OHIO, Defiance. 


' ‘THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


Open on Equal Terms to Students of All Christian 
Bodies. Seventy-sixth Year begins September 27th, 1911 
at the new site, Broadway at 120th Street. For Cata 
logue, address the Registrar, The Rev. Cuartes R. GIL 
Lett. D.D., Broadway at 120th Street. New York City. 


TEACHERS AGENCY | 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 120 Boylston St. Recommends Teachers, Tutors 
and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. Telephone. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For any girl desiring to prepare for Vassar, Wellesley, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith, Radcliffe or Boston University a 
Scholarship is offered in one of the best girls boarding 
schools in New England. The Scholarship carries with it 
a Scholarship in the college of the girl’s choice. Address 
for particulars—Scholarship, care of The Independent. 
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Costs little, ne bing, requires little water. W. 
16 Ltt ~~ small roll. Full length take 
far better than tin tubs. Lasis tor years, Write for special 
agente offer and ————. 'SINSON MPG. CO., 
7 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, O. Mfrs. Turkish bath Cabinets. 





Ask for Booklet Wanted 


Please check in the square below indicating number of 
booklet desired: write name and address on lines below 
ind forward, with 10 cents postage attached, and the 
hooklet is yours—without further expense or obligation 
f course. 

Financial Hand Book 

For promoters, fiscal agents and brokers. 
Business Building by Correspondence 

For the man who uses circular letters. 
The Selling Force and the Selling Farce 

Showing why the great majority of selling plans do 
not pay. 

The Great Law of Average 

A new principle discovered by a business expert, 
bringing CERTAINTY to business affairs. 

How $250 May Raise $200,000 

For the man with a real opportunity. 
How the Retailer May Double Business Profits 

A lesson that will put the recipient above the com- 
petitive ruck. 

Advertising and Selling 

Showing a vital difference between the two terms 
which thousands of advertisers are not aware of to 
their great financial loss. 

The Science of Investment 

booklet that will give every promoter and busi- 
ness man selling capital, invaluable arguments and 
facts to use on those whose support is sought. 
If more than one booklet is desired, add ten cents ad- 
ditional for each extra booklet. These booklets carry our 
wn advertising matter, but are intrinsically yaluable for 
the information they contain. Money refunded if ~=nt 
perfectly satisfactory. Each book conveys a MESSAGE. 
Fach tells something NEW and Valuable. 


The Business Development Company of America 


Founded 1901 
119 Nassau Street 


o ann oh PWN 








BRER TD NEW YORK 
PE. oncccutedscubs 6auu banags< a6 60 enniannddeiiakawene 
Independent 9-11 
PD ‘entumnsanapunsectsccesece¢etuks veunsacseseesancane 
“These books sell for ten cents a copy and are worth $'0 
a copy. We advise our readers to send for them." KEdi- 


torial Extracts from ‘‘The American Banker,’’ Mareh 5, 
1910. ~* 
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S.S CHIYO MARU, 
$.S TENYO MARU, 
$.S. NIPPON MARU, 
S.S. AMERICA MARU, 


other Modern Improvements for safety and comfert. 


W. H. Avery, Asst. Gen. Manager, 
Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bidg., 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company). 
From San Francisco, via Honolulu, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World 
=.S. SHINYO MARU (New), Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed 
Triple Screw 
Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed 
Twin Screw, 
Twin Screw, 
Stop-overs allowed at all ports. Service and Cuisine unexcelled. Thoroughly modern and up to date. 
Equipped with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, 


AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
Write for Schedule and Information. 


R. C. Nicuot, 1432 Broadway, New York, General Eastern Agent. 


Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed 


11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed 
11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed 


Laundry, Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge and all 


A. E, Rennie, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal, 











Hotel Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 
New York City 
One bl ck from New Pennsylvaria Station 
Rooms, with Use of Bath, $1.59 and up 
Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 and up 
692 Rooms—400 Baths 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and llth Street 
New York City 


Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 

















Mita Beles Teme .ccccsccecess 
Berlin, Athens. Rone, ° 
Egypt and Palestine oa 
Dy. .iinetie ease e cbs epeteceeds es 

8. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass, 


SPA SANATORIUM A. I. Thayer, M. D. 


Refined, homelike, well equipped. BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
| R ng from N. Y. State Mineral Springs Reservation. 
ookiets, 











THE SIMPLICITY 


Of making perfect duplicates with the 
Daus’ (MPROVED Tip Top Duplicator 

No intricate mechanism. No printer's ink. 
Always ready. 100 copies from pen-written 
and 50 copies from type-written original. Use- 
ful in any business. Sent on Ten Days’ Trial 
Without Dep: sit. Complete duplicator, cap 
size, (prints 8 3-4x13 inches). Contains roll of 

**Dausco’’ Oiled Linen + ack, duplica’ing sur- 
face which can be used over and over again. Circular 5 
of larger sizes free on request. . 


FELIX A, P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO,, Daus Bullding,111 John St., New Yo:’ 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


















™. LIVERPOOL 
AvP LONDON 
An? GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Luts 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, No, 45 WILLIAM STREET. 








The 
American Tobacco 


Company 
FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


To the holders of the Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds of THE 
AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY: 


(Issued under Trust Indenture dated October 20, 1904, 
of which the Guaranty Trust Company of N. Y. is the 
Successor Trustee), 


AND 


To the holders of the Fifty-Year Four Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds of CONSOLIDATED TOBACCO COMPANY: 


(Issued under Indenture to Morton Trust Co., dated June 
15th, 1901, of which the Guaranty Trust Company of N. 
Y. is the Successor Trustee). 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that pursuant to the 
powers contained in the agreement between various bond- 
holders of The American Tobacco Company Four Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds and the undersigned Committee, bearing date 
July 28th, 1911, the time within which the holders of said 
bonds may deposit the same with the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pene of New York, 28 Nassau Street, New York City, is 
hereby ew until the close of business SEPTEMBER 
28TH, 1911, ‘after which date the Committee will not 
receive any bonds except in its discretion and under such 
terms as it may impose. 


Announcement is hereby made that the certificates of 
deposit issued against such deposited bonds have been 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


The Committee is advised that The American Tobacco 
Company has expressed to the Court its willingness te 
pay the reasonable compensation and expenses of the re- 
spective Committees, and that the Court authorized the 
Company to make such a statement to the holders of the 
bonds and of the shares of preferred stock of the Company. 

Dated New York, September 7, 1911. 


CHARLES H. SABIN, 
Chairman; 

PHILIP LEHMAN, 

J. R. McALLISTER, 

SAMUEL McROBERTS, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
Committee. 
F J. H. SUTTON, Secretary, 
28 Nassau Street, New York. 
EVARTS, CHOATE & SHERMAN. 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE, Counsel. 
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THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, 
NO. 111 FIFTH AVENUE. 

New York, N. Y., September 6, 1911. 
A dividend of 1%4% has been declared upon the pre- 
ferred stock of The American Tobacco Company, payable 
on October 2, 1911, to stockholders of record at the close 

of business September 15, 1911. Checks will be mailed. 

J. M. W. HICKS, Treasurer. 


The 
American Tobacco 


Company 
PREFERRED STOCK 


TO THE HOLDERS OF CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT OF 
PREFERRED STOCK OF THE AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, ISSUED UNDER THE DEPOSIT AGREE- 
MENT DATED JULY 28, 1911, AND TO THE HOLD- 
ERS UF SAID PREFERRED STOCK: 


‘A dividend of 1%% upon the Preferred Stock of The 
American Tobacco Company having been declared by the 
Board of Directors of said Company, payable October 2d, 
1911, to stockholders of record on the 15th day of Septem- 
ber, 1911, notice is hereby given that the undersigned 
Committee will on the 2d day of October, 1911, pay the 
amount of such dividend received by it upon the shares 
of Preferred Stock deposited under the Agreement of July 
28, 1911, to holders of certificates of deposit, as the same 
appear upon the books of Central Trust Company of New 
York, the depositary under said Agreement, at the close 
of business September 15th, 1911. Checks fér the amount 
of the dividend will be mailed to holders of record of 
certificates of deposit. 

Announcement is hereby made that the certificates of 
deposit issued against such- deposited shares have been 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

_ The Committee is advised that The American Tobacco 
Company has expressed to the Court its willingness to 
pay the reasonable compensation and expenses of the re- 
spective Committees, and that the Court authorized the 
Company to make such a statement to the holders of the 
bonds and of the shares of the Preferred Stock of the 
Company. 

, Fg Bay ~- sate ee peg Preferred Stock may 
xe made under the Agreement of July 28, 1911, w e 
September 15th, 1911" whet a 


Dated September 7th, 1911. 


J. N. WALLACE, Chairman 
FREDERICK STRAUSS, 
CHARLES D. NORTON, 
HARRY BRONNER, 
ERNEST ISELIN, 











FRANKLIN L, BABCOCK, Secretary, nai, 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 
ADRIAN H. LARKIN, Counsel. 
* Security Convenience Privacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 





_Large, light and ziry rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ENTRANCé ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
NO. 111 FIFTH AVENUE. 

New York, N. Y., September 6, 1911. 
Notice is hereby given that the transfer books of the 
registered six per cent. (6%) forty-year Gold Bonds of 
The American Tobacco Company will close at three o'clock 
P. M., September 15, 1911, for the payment of interest 
thereon due October 1, 1911, and reopen at ten o'clock 

A. M., October 2d, 1911. 
J. M. W. HICKS, Treasurer. 


The 
American Tobacco 
Company 


6% FORTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS 


To the Holders of Certificates of Deposit for the Forty- 
Year Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds of The American 
Tobacco Company, issued under the Deposit Agreement 
dated July 28, 1911; and to the Holders of said Bonds: 


Referring to the foregoing notice of The American To- 
bacco Company, notice is hereby given that the under- 
signed Committee will, on the second day of October, 1911, 
pay the amount of such interest as received by it upon 
the registered 6% 40-Year Gold Bonds deposited under 
the agreement of July 28th, 1911, to holders of Certifi- 
eates of Deposit presenting the same at the office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, on and after Oc- 
tober 2d, 1911. 

Holders of Certificates for coupon bonds will also receive 
on and after such date the interest due on the bonds 
represented by certificates of deposit by presentation of 
the same at the office of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

Announcement is hereby made that the certificates of 
deposit issued against such deposited bonds have been 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The Committee is advised that The American Tobacco 
Company has expressed to the Court its willingness to pay 
the reasonable compensation and expenses of the respec- 


* tive Committees, and that the Court authorized the Com- 


pany to make such a statement to the holders of the bonds 
and of the shares of preferred stock of the Company. 


The time within which Gaeposits of bonds may be made 
under the Agreement of July 28, 1911, will expire Septem- 
ber 28, 1911. 


Dated, September 7th, 1911. 
ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL, 
Chairman, 
T. DEWITT CUYLER, 
HOWLAND DAVIS, 
J. HORACE HARDING, 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 
Committee. 
LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Secretary, 
28 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
MORGAN J. O’BRIEN. Counsel, 











UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
of Middletown, Conn. 
DEBENTURES of Series E13, maturing October 


first, and Series E14, maturing November first, WILL 
BE PAID at par with interest to the date of payment. 
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THEODORE B. STARR, Inc. 


Diamond Merchants, 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 





Have Moved To Their New Building 
AT 5th AVENUE and 47th STREET 
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Survey of the World 


According to the New 
York Herald, the 
“progressive”. wing of 
the. Republican party, which has opened 
political headquarters in Washington to 
oppose the renomination of President 
Taft, will work to bring about the nomi- 
nation of Charles Evans Hughes, for- 
merly Governor of New York and now 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency. It is said that 
Senator La Follette will withdraw from 
the contest and support Justice Hughes 
in the national convention. W. L. How- 
ser, a former Secretary of State for 
Wisconsin, and now in charge of the 
campaign to prevent the renomination of 
President Taft, is said to be confident 
that the “progressive” candidate will re- 
ceive in the convention the solid delega- 
tions of California, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Washington and 
Wisconsin. Opposition to President Taft 
is said to be strong thruout the Republi- 
can organizations of the Southern States 
because of the large number of Demo- 
crats whom he has appointed to office. 
Plans have been made to have Senator 
La Follette and other “insurgent” lead- 
ers follow in the trail of President Taft 
when he makes his swing around the 
country within the next few weeks. 
Senator ‘La Follette will endeavor to 
speak at every place where President 
Taft appears, and it is stated that oppo- 
sition to President Taft is taking definite 
form in all the Western States. Sen- 
ator Cummins, in his concise “bill of 
particulars” against Mr. Taft, being a 
general statement of his reasons for 
opposing the President’s renomination 
attacks his position on the tariff, the en- 


Justice Hughes a 
Candidate? 





largement of the powers of the I[nter- 
state Commerce Commission, postal sav- 
ings, the income tax and corporation tax, 
and conservation. ‘With respect to the 
Canadian tariff bill,” says Senator Cum- 
mins, “there is, of course, the widest 
difference of opinion.” Continuing: 

“Reciprocity is a progressive term; but | 
think it is true that most of the progressives 
have been unable to find in the Canadian bill 
the essential elements of reciprocity. 1 do 
not desire to repeat the arguments I have al- 
ready made in another place against this 
measure. It is a false pretense from begin- 
ning to end. It gives free pulp and free pa- 
per to publishers using print paper and it 
gives free farm products, but it will not re- 
duce the cost of living and it will not, in my 
judgment, widen or enlarge our markets for 
manufactures in Canada.” 


& 

. . , The Conservative 
Resigeecity Gaine (i. e., Opposition) 
Grenne candidates in Battle- 
ford and Victoria, Alberta, have, respec- 
tively, retired from the election contest 
and announced approval of reciprocity 
with the United States. Western and 
Northwestern Canada are safe for reci- 
procity. A. D. Chisholm, president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, says that 
of thirty-five seats, Sir Wilfrid’s friends 
will carry twenty-two. The Maritime 
Provinces are likewise regarded as safe, 
and a Liberal landslide is hoped for in 
Ontario. The rabbis of Montreal, which 
has a large Jewish population, have in a 
circular letter asked their people to sup- 
port the Laurier candidates. This fol- 
lows the publication of bitter anti- 
Semitic utterances in M. Bourassa’s 
journal, Le Devoir. Betting odds favor 
the Liberals, 2 or 3 to 1. At London, 
Ont., Sir Wilfrid Laurier said last week: 
“I am pretty old at the game, and have trav- 
eled all the Provinces more than once; and I 


find today everywhere enthusiasm for the 
reciprocity compact.” 
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He added, at Sudbury, that Parliament 
would be called together within five 
weeks from September 21, and that he 
looked forward to seeing reciprocity 
within three months. At Stratford the 
Premier said: 

“T call upon you to stand against the un- 
holy alliance of French Nationalists ai.d Eng- 
lish-speaking jingoes. In Quebec I am rep- 
resented as an ultra-imperialist, while in On- 
tario | am represented as an anti-imperialist. 
In Quebec I am represented as subservient to 
England; in Ontario as subservient to the 
ultramontanists of Quebec.” 

It is not easy to gauge the strength of 
the Nationalist movement in Quebec 
Province and its opposition to the Pre- 
mier. It is a question whether it is not 
more noisy than strong, however. 
The Grain Growers’ Guide, organ of the 
Western grain growers’ organizations, 
says: 

“The manufacturers of Canada believe that 

in Opposing reciprocity they are fighting for 
the retention of the protective tariff. They 
believe, and rightly, that, once the bogus pro- 
tection is removed from the farmers, it can 
never be kept for the manufacturers.” 
These words may help to solidify the 
Conservative vote in the East, except 
that the party is in no less trouble if it 
defeats reciprocity, for in a few years 
the West will have the majority of the 
country’s population, and, if it stands to- 
gether, can rule the Dominion. Thought- 
ful men see the danger of cleavage, 
and farsighted Liberals believe that, 
if reciprocity carries, the West will tol- 
erate a moderate tariff on: the products 
of the East. 





& 


A letter from Mr. Rud- 
vard Kipling has been 
cabled from England to 
the leading organ of the Canadian Con- 
servatives. We quote in full: 


“Bateman’s Burwash, 
“Sussex, England, 
“September 6. 
“To the Editor of the Montreal Star: 

“I do not understand how nine million peo- 
ple can enter into such arrangements as are 
proposed with ninety million strangers on an 
open frontier of four thousand miles, and at 
the same time preserve their national integrity. 

“Ten to one is too heavy odds. No single 
Canadian would accept such odds in any pri- 
vate matter that was as vital to him person- 
ally as this issue is to the nation. 

“It is her own soul that Canada risks today. 
Once that soul is pawned for any considera- 
tion Canada must inevitably conform to the 


Mr. Kipling 
to the Rescue 
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commercial, legal, financial, social and ethical 
standards which will be imposed upon her by 
the sheer admitted weight of the United 
States. 

“She might, for example, be compelled later 
on to admit reciprocity in the murder rate of 
the United States, which at present I believe 
is something more than one hundred and fifty 
per million per annum. 

“If these proposals had been made a gen- 
ration ago, or if the Dominion were today 
poor, depressed and without hope one would 
perhaps understand their being discussed, but 
Canada is none of these things. She is a na- 
tion, and, as the lives of nations are reckoned, 
will ere long be among the great nations: 

“Why, then, when she has made herself 
what she is should she throw the enormous 
gifts of her inheritance and her fortune into 
the hands of a people who by their haste and 
waste have so dissipated their own resources 
that even before national middle age they 
are driven to seek virgin fields for cheaper 
food and living? 

“Whatever the United States may gain, and 
I presume that the United States’ proposals 
are not wholly altruistic, I see nothing for 
Canada in reciprocity except a little ready 
money, which she does not need, and a very 
long repentance. 

“RupyarD KIPLING.” 


Sir Wilfrid may be expected to quote, in 
rebuttal, Kipling’s own line: 

“Daughter am I in my mother’s house, but 

mistress in my own.” 
& 

A despatch to the To- 
ronto Globe from Ot- 
tawa asserts the likeli- 
hood that Canada will withdraw from the 
International Fisheries Treaty concluded 
with the United States in 1908. Under 
the terms of the treaty, regulations gov- 
erning the fisheries in international 
waters were drawn up by the commis- 
sioners, Prof. E. E. Prince for Canada 
and Prof. David Starr Jordan for the 
United States. These regulations were 
to become effective after concurrent 
proclamations by the Governor-General 
of Canada and the President of the 
United States. The necessary legisla- 
tion was passed by the Parliament of 
Canada during the session of 1910, re- 
ceiving the approval of both political par- 
ties. The American authorities have 
failed, however, to pass the legislation re- 
quired to put the treaty into effect. 
After the regulations had been drawn up 
it was found that certain interests, nota- 
bly in Michigan and on the Pacific Coast. 
were opposed to their promulgation. It 
is understood that representations to the 


The Fisheries 
Treaty 
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end of modifying the regulations were 
made to Ottawa, but it is now known 
that Canada months ago positively de- 
clined to accept the suggested modifica- 
tions, and, it is supposed, has served the 
United States with notice of complete 
withdrawal from the treaty. If 
Canada ratifies the reciprocity agree- 
ment, Newfoundland may seek political 
union with Canada to obtain free admis- 
sion of fish to the American market. 
Such overtures would receive a most 
friendly reception at Ottawa. 

Js 
Speaking at Hartford, 
Conn., September 7, at 
the State Fair,. Mr. 
Taft criticises as “limited and narrow” 
the attitude of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations toward the arbitration 
treaties. He said: 

“Tf the Senate cannot bind itself to submit 
questions of jurisdiction arising under the 
treaty, as Norway and Sweden have done, 
for instance, then the prospect of real and 
substantial progress is most discouraging.” 
Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, has 
said that “the proposed arbitration treaty 
is . . . not straightforward.” “There 
is,” he adds, “hopeless confusion as to 
what ‘justiciable’ means.” But the “fa- 
tally objectionable feature” is 
“the clause providing that the joint high 
commission, which may be composed conclu- 
sively of ‘nationalists’ of two countries, but 
which also may be composed exclusivély of 
foreigners, may, by unanimous vote, or by a 
vote of all but one of its members, determine 
that any given question whatever must ke arbi- 
trated. It is difficult to characterize this pro- 
vision truthfully without seeming to be offen- 
sive. Merely to speak of it as silly comes faz 
short of saying what should be said.” 

& 

Unless Julius Krutt- 
schnitt, vic e - presi- 
dent and director of 
maintenance of the Harriman lines, re- 
cedes from his absolute refusal to recog- 
nize the Federation of Shopworkers or 
its committees on those lines, labor chiefs 
say he will be confronted with a strike. 
No reason for believing that he will re- 
cede has been found by labor leaders at 
San Francisco. The decision of the 
machinists is against a general strike in 
the Illinois Central shops. The 
trackmen’s committee has announced 
that it has asked the president of the 
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Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road to arbitrate their demands. The 
Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission has ordered a general reduction 
in express rates applying to all shipments 
within the State and ranging from 10 to 
25 per cent. The express companies 
agree to “try” the new schedules, which 
are to go into effect October 1. 





as 
Rodney J. Diegel, Ser- 
Various Items geant-at-Arms of the 
Ohio Senate, has re- 


ceived a sentence of three years’ im- 
prisonment for his share in the Colum- 
bus bribery case. As a last resort he 
plans, it is said, to make a full confes- 
sion.——Senator Arthur Pue Gorman 
has been unanimously nominated for 
Governor of Maryland by the Democratic 
Convention. The New York Legis- 
lature has adjourned until September 18. 
Governor Dix has told Democratic legis- 
lators that he will sign no legislation dur- 
ing the reeonvened session unless he first 
receives a direct primary bill fulfilling 
the pledge in the Rochester platform. He 
does not insist upon the nomination of all 
State officers by the direct primary. But 
there is as much opposition as ever. 
A. C. Frost, of Chicago, and forty-eight 
other claimants of the Watson coal lands 
in the Matanuska District of Alaska, 
have been cited by the Juneau (Alaska) 
Land Office to show cause within thirty 
days why their claims should not be can- 
celed. This action is thought to be based 
upon evidence discovered by the United 
States Grand Jury which indicted them. 
The .Juneau civil action does not inter- 
fere with the Chicago criminal action. 











* 4 
, There was much dis- 
Stormy Times ‘ : 
order in Mexico, last 


in Mexico . 
week, at campaign meet- 


ings and in places where ambitious lieu- 
tenants of Madero still defy the Govern- 
ment. Troops were sent to subdue Gen- 
eral Banderas, who by force had mace 
himself Governor of Sinaloa. General 
Huerta, who had entered Cuantla with 
3,000 soldiers in pursuit of Zapata, set 
out to run down Zapata’s men in the hills 
of Morelos, to which they had with- 
drawn. He had orders to take Zapata, 
dead or alive. In Yucatan, on the 4th, 
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troops of the State fought with 100 
armed bandits, killing many of them. 
Agents of Magon, the Socialist, were at 
work in the South, as well as along the 
northern border. Five of them were ar- 
rested. It is said they were planning an 
uprising in Vera Cruz. There were 
about 200 Magonists in E] Paso, and as 
many more in Juarez, pretending to be 
supporters of General Reyes. These, it 
was asserted, were plotting to capture 
Juarez, which they were to attack by 
means of nitro-glycerine bombs dropped 
from kites. In his public addresses 
Madero repeated his charges against 
General Reyes, his most formidable rival. 
At Vera Cruz, on the 7th, he said again 
that Reyes had plotted to have him shot, 
was trying to rob him of the fruits of his 
victory over Diaz, was a traitor and 
ought to be banished. At many cam- 
paign meetings there were riots, in which 
Maderists attacked Reyistas. At Made- 
ro’s meetings the name of José Piifio 
Suarez (nominated by the Progressive 
party for Vice-President on the Madero 
ticket) was hooted by many who pre- 
ferred Dr. Francisco Gomez. In the 
convention Suarez (now Governor of 
Yucatan) had 615 votes and Dr. Gomez 
600. The latter’s supporters withdrew 
from the convention hall, saying that 
Suarez had won by corruption. It is re- 
ported that Gomez promises to publish 
documents indicating that Madero in the 
revolution had the aid of certain Trusts 
in the United States. His brother, 
Emilio, has been nominated for Presi- 
dent by a small party, and he himself 
will probably be nominated by the anti- 
re-electionist organization. Madero 
publishes the following statement con- 
cerning his recent interview with Lord 
Cowdray: 








“Lord Cowdray, representative of the house 
of Pearson, called upon me in order to in- 
form himself as to what my intentions were 
with regard to the important undertakings 
which he has in this republic. I said to him 
that all capitalists, foreign as well as national, 
would have every guaranty under my Gov- 
ernment and that I should always with pleas- 
ure see foreign capital invested in Mexico. 
With regard to the concessions which he holds 
from the Mexican Government I assured him 
that if he had duly complied with the respec- 
tive contracts he had nothing to fear, as my 
Government wiil respect contracts and con- 
cessions which have been formulated with the 
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late Government in compliance with all legal 
requirements . I also said that I consider his 
action in combating the monopoly of the Wa- 
ters Pierce Oil Company has been beneficial 
to Mexico. But as I have repeatedly said, 
my Government will always endeavor to op- 
pose monopolies.” 


At the end of last week Madero 
went to Yucatan, intending to remain 
there several days, as the guest of Gov- 
ernor Suarez——There may be more 
Reyes meetings now, for the order pro- 
hibiting demonstrations within the Fed- 
eral district has been withdrawn. Gen- 
eral Reyes has received permission, also, 
to retire from active military service. 
This permission is based on the fact that 
he has served continuously for thirty-five 
years. Dr. Francisco Vasquez Gomez is 
now said to be a probable running mate 
with General Reyes against Madero and 
Suarez. José del Vaile has until recent- 
ly been slated for the Vice-Presidential 
nomination. After a half century of 
war with the Yaqui Indians the Mexican 
Government has made a peace pact which 
calls for the return of all exiled Indians 
from Yucatan, Chiapas and other tropi- 
cal States to their native Sonora and the 
surrender of Sonora lands to the Indians. 
Provisions of the agreement follow: 


The Federal Government cedes to the Yaqui 
Indians the lands which belong to the national 
Government in the jurisdiction of the towns 
of Torin, Vicam, Potam and Rham, as well 
as the Vicam Canal. 

The land will be broken for cultivation at 
the expense of the Government, the Yaquis 
themselves doing the work; for which labor 
they will be paid $1 a day. 

Each couple when they marry shall receive 
seven and one-half acres; each person reach- 
ing the age of majority shall receive five acres; 
each minor, two and one-half acres. 

To each family which, in the distribution 
of lands, receives from five to ten hectares, 
the Government shall give a pair of mules 
and the necessary implements for work. The 
families which receive less than five hectares 
shall receive one mule and implements. 

The Government shall provide a storehouse 
from which the new colonists will receive 
subsistence until after the first harvest. 

The Government shall establish the num- 
ber of schools for both sexes which it believes 
necessary, and all the Yaquis shall solemmly 
compel their children of school age to attend 

The Government shall erect one church 
within the limits of each town. 

The Yaqui colonists shall be exempt from 
taxes for a period of thirty years. 

The Yaquis shall name their own local au- 
thorities, but shall recognize the general au- 
thorities of the State and of the republic. 
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a While no official no- 
Clash tice has been given 

of the contents of 

the communications between Germany 
and France as to their Moroccan dispute, 
this much is known, that Berlin has re- 
ceived the offer from France as to cer- 
tain compensation in the Kongo for a 
freer hand in Morocco, and has sent its 
reply. We do not know how trust- 
worthy are the reports as to the sub- 
stance of the demands and concessions; 
but according to the London Daily Mail, 
which claims knowledge, full liberty is 
to be granted to France in Morocco to 
conduct any military action necessary to 
maintain order, which would be tanta- 
mount to a protectorate’ France would 
guarantee free commercial rights there 
to Germany. According to this state- 
ment, the sacrifice of territory in the 
French Kongo which France is prepared 
to make, tho not so great as Germany 
demanded, is of such an extent that when 
it is known the French people will be 
astonished and perhaps exasperated ; but 
compensation will be found in the condi- 
tions which the French Government in- 
sists upon in Morocco. These agree- 
ments, it is declared, are to be embodied 
in a general treaty of European Powers 
with which the United States would also 
join. It was believed that Germany 
would accept the conditions in principle, 
but would ask changes in some particu- 
lars; but it is since reported that the 
German counter-proposals will be reject- 
ed. They are said to require an outlet 
to the Kongo, French responsibility for 
the Moroccan Government, 40 per cent. 
of all public contracts, a most favored 
nation clause, and the free export of ore. 
The communications between the two 
nations are likely to continue for weeks 
longer. Meantime great anxiety appears 
in the financial centers, with a severe 
drop of prices of securities, and the mili- 
tary precautions are not relaxed. Russia 
stands fast with France, as does Great 
Britain, and in case of war would 
threaten the German frontier. At just 
this time Emperor William reviewed his 
navy at Kiel. The three monster super- 
dreadnoughts were there, but did not 
take part.in the reviev, as thev are not 
vet in commission, but ninety-nine fight- 
ing ships took part, not including tor- 
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pedo boats, torpedo boat destroyers and 
submarines. Germany’s navy is now 
second only to that of Great Britain, 
while that of the United States has fallen 
to the third rank. It is anticipated 
that if the present negotiations between 
France and Germany over Morocco ter- 
minate satisfactorily, Italy will occupy 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica, from French Tu- 
nis on the west to British Egypt on the 
east, and as far south as the oasis of 
Kufarat. Italy is said to be negotiating 
with Turkey, whose sovereignty in Trip- 
olf is hardly more than nominal. 





& 
oe In Germany as well as in 
Pood Riow in France the great in- 


Europe crease in the cost of liv- 


ing causes anxiety, altho it has not led to 
food riots, as in France and in China. 
The summer drouth is spoken of as a 
main cause of the rise of prices. The 
Berlin Chamber of Commerce and the 
Merchants’ Guild have petitioned the 
Government to reduce the tariff on 
grain, fodder, etc., by applying a special 
classification to these products, and to 
cut the duties on potatoes by 50 per cent., 
the new rates to be effective until August 
1, 1912. The Minister of Agriculture 
has ordered the sale of fodder to needy 
persons at reduced prices. The 
French Cabinet has been studying the 
causes of the food riots in which women 
took so active a part. The cost of every- 
thing eatable is higher thruout France 
today than ever before. Prices suddenly 
increased this summer, but this also is 
true all over Western Europe, and was 
caused principally by drouths and the 
consequent failure of fodder and vege- 
table crops. The Cabinet approved a 
scheme to ameliorate the situation by 
facilitating the importation of cattle and 
frozen meats by installing refrigerating 
and storage plants, of which there is a 
lack in France; by demanding that the 
railways lower their rates for the trans- 
portation of food, and by suspending the 
tariffs on fodders. At Charleroi, in 
Belgium, 20,000 persons of the working 
class, protesting against the high cost of 
food, attempted to march into the 
lower districts of the city. Squadrons 
of cavalry charged thru the various 
streets and succeeded in dispersing the 
crowds after two hours of hard work. 
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Some of the manifestants were injured. 
All the stores were closed. The 
gold mines of the Johannesburg district 
yielded in August over $12,000,000, 
which breaks all records for a month; 
and for some years the gold production 
has been steadily increasing. At the 
meeting of the British Association last 
week Professor Chapman connected 
these food riots with the depreciation of 
the value of gold, and showed that in 
the last ten years the price of the neces- 
sities of life had risen 10 per cent. This 
applies particularly to meat, and to 
bacon, the poor man’s meat, and to 
bread, milk and sugar. Professor Chap- 
man predicted that the next three years 
would be an era of strikes, due to the 
fact that whereas up to 1896 the cost of 
living had been falling, it had since then 
been rising. 





& 


Since the election of Manuel 
Portugal de Arriaga as President of the 

Portuguese Republic affairs 
have moved very quietly, and no prog- 
ress seems to have been made by the Roy- 
alists in the northern provinces and over 
the Spanish border. A promise of more 
quiet is given in the announcement that 
the severe laws against the Church 
which were at first decreed will be con- 
siderably modified, the State to be com- 
pletely separated from the Church, all 
ecclesiastical property which belonged to 
the State to be returned to the Govern- 
ment, all ecclesiastical property which 
pertained to the clergy to continue to 
remain so, all priests to receive stipends 
until death, no confiscation of property 
to be made, entire liberty for all the re- 
ligions to be conceded, the State not in- 
terfering either directly or indirectly, the 
British, French, German and Italien 
churches in Portugal to continue as here- 
tofore to enjoy perfect freedom. The 
announcement has made a good impres- 
sion, and if enforced on these lines it will 
do much to conciliate the north with the 
south. Apart from the danger from the 
Royalists and their ecclesiastical allies is 
that from the multitude of carbonari in 
Lisbon, estimated at 30,000, who are al- 
ways ready for a disturbance, and who 
have their leaders, and who must be con- 
sidered in all legislation. An investiga- 
tion of the Royalist forces shows 5,000 
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soldiers of all arms, with quick-firing 
guns, but they lack funds expected from 
England and Brazil. Much interest is 
excited by the discovery of a great hoard 
of gold and jewels in the vaults of the 
Cathedral of Oporto, which must have 
lain there for several centuries. The 
chests are filled with ingots of gold, gold 
plate and ornaments studded with rubies, 
and church furniture of pure gold. They 
date from a time when Portugal was a 
rich colonizing power. 


s 


The ravages of the cholera 
The Cholera in Italy have interfered 

with the usual influx of 
visitors, and we have accounts of its 
spread to other countries. Several cases 
have developed in Vienna, and in Spain 
it prevails in the Province of Tarragona, 
where 75 per cent. of the cases prove 
fatal. There are frequent cases in Medi- 
terranean and Adriatic ports. Russian 
maneuvers on the Manchurian border 
have been postponed because of the chol- 
era. The International Parliamentary 
Conference, called to meet in Rome, is 
likely to be postponed for a similar rea- 
son. In two Italian towns mobs have 
attacked the pesthouses, and triumphant- 
ly carried the cholera patients to their 
homes. It is their belief that the doc- 
tors are spreading the disease. The pil- 
grimage to Loreto has been forbidden. 
Cholera has broken out in the Turkish 
army. On a militia train near Salonika 
the soldiers were so frightened by the 
appearance of cholera among them that 
their comrades threw twenty of those 
stricken out of the windows to die. The 
War Office has ordered their officers and 
doctors to be court-martialed. The dis- 
ease has spread among the soldiers re- 
turning from Albania, and three battal- 
ions that were quarantined demanded to 
be sent home, and when this was not 
allowed they mutinied; but the mutiny 
was supprest and the leaders executed. 


& 


The first alarming reports 
that came to the world 
were from missionaries in 
the central provinces of China, to the 
effect that 300,000 persons were suffering 
from famine in the upper waters of the 


The Chinese 
Famine 
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Yangtse River, and that 100,000 persons 
had been drowned by the floods. Of 
course, the numbers are uncertain, but 
that the disasters are of great extent is 
certain. Hundreds of miles of the river 
valley have been transformed into an 
enormous lake, destroying life and crops. 
Missionaries report it as the worst flood 
they have known, extending from Chin- 
kiang to Ichang, about 800 miles, and 
from 100 to 200 miles wide. One writes 
from Wuhu: 

“The future of Central China hangs like a 
great dark cloud. We are powerless to save 
even many of our church people. The mem- 
bers were farmers, and all they have is a bit 
of rice tied up in the tops of trees, while 
they themselves are paddling around in tubs. 
O, the thousands of orphans there will be 
in our district!” 

From Chang-teh, in the Province of 
Hu-nan, comes word that the receding 
water is being followed by pestilence. 
That district hardly contains a survivor 
who has not been affected by the scourge, 
and many are dying. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment is preparing to give what relief 
it can, and the International Relief Soci- 
ety at Shanghai will give its aid. 
The floods were at their hight in August, 
but have since receded. The price of 
provisions has risen so high, even in 
Shanghai, that in order to prevent a ris- 
ing the officials have issued a proclama- 
tion forbidding merchants from making 
any increase in the price of rice, which is 
already higher than hitherto known. 
Millions of people have fled to the hills, 
where they have no shelter and are 
starving: for lack of proper food. Bands 
of refugees are beginning to march 
toward the larger cities, pillaging and 
burning. The whole district of Chang- 
shu, near Soochow, has been swept by 
them. Rice shops have been looted or 
destroyed and Government buildings 
burned. The walled city of Soochow is 
also threatened and several shops have 
been attacked. The military has so far 
held the crowds in check. In order to 
protect Nanking, troops have been called 
out to stop the advance of refugees, but 
it is feared that as soon as the water 
abates millions from the hills will join 
the general movement and overrun the 
country unless relief is conveyed to 
them. All ports along the Yangtsze re- 
port floods in the streets. Hdnkow, 
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Ngankin, Wuhu, Chinkiang and Nan- 
king are submerged and houses are 
flooded. At Wuhu the distress 1s most 
acute. The Central China Famine Com- 
mittee, of Shanghai, is reorganizing as a 
general committee, the American consul, 
Mr. Wilder, to act as chairman. 


& 


That the lack of food 
The Chinese Riots following the floods 

which covered the 
rice fields just as the rice was maturing 
would necessarily lead to violence and 
riots was to be expected, but apart from 
that, and in some provinces not so 
severely affected, another occasion has 
been opposition to the extension of rail- 
roads, especially in Sze-chuan. From 
the State Department at Washington we 
have the following explanation : 


_ “Recently an imperial edict was issued plac- 
ing under the Ministry of Communications of 
the central Government the construction of 
all trunk lines thruout the empire and can 
celing all concessions for the private con- 
struction of trunk lines previous to the year 
1911. This measure affected the line which 
was being built by Chinese private enterprise 
in the Province of Sze-chuan and has doubt- 
less precipitated the present manifestations in 
a province always considered more than or- 
dinarily turbulem, one where reactionary ten- 
dencies, the cry of ‘China for the Chinese’ 
and a certain amount of anti-foreign tendency 
have made local appreciation of the economic 
and progressive measures of reform and in- 
dustrial development introduced by the cen- 
tral Government more slow to be appreciated 
and understood than in other parts of China. 
There is no reason whatever to attribute the 
present uprising to the recent railway 
projects in which the United States is inter- 
ested. In fact those railways as now planned 
and under present concessions lie wholly out- 
side of the province of Sze-chuan.” 


The agitation in Sze-chuan was at first 
confined to public meetings, the closing 
of shops and the refusal to pay taxes. 
But the situation became so serious that 
the Amer‘can and British women were 
removed to a place of safety at the 
Canadian Methodist mission compound 
in Chengtu, altho the agitation was not 
directed particularly against foreigners. 
There are about a hundred Americans in 
the neighborhood. A British gunboat 
has been ordered to anchor near Chengtu 
to protect foreigners or to rescue them 
if necessary ; and our own navy has sev- 
eral available gunboats. 











The New Labor Spirit in England 


BY SCOTT BOWEN 


LTHO “social revolution,” in the 
sense that the term is used by 


extreme Socialists, has not be- 
gun, yet the theory that the recent strikes 
in England differ only in size from those 
that have gone before, is far from the 
truth. The fact is that English labor 
organizations are entering on an entirely 
new phase of their development, and that 
the old trade unionism is dead. It has 


given place to Continental “syndicalism,” 


and the success of the recent strikes so 
far has justified the change, from the 
viewpoint of the working class. It is 
doubtful if England will ever again see 
a great strike run on the old lines. 

The trouble up to now has affected the 
trades that mean most to the every-day 
life of the community, and so_ has 
brought home the situation to the great 
mass of the English people. First the 
miners went on strike, and the price of 
coal immediately went up. Extra police 
and troops were needed to keep the 
strikers in order. Then the sailors 
struck, and every dinner table in the land 
was threatened, for England depends for 
her sustenance on sea-borne food. Then 
the dock laborers and carters in London 
and Liverpool and all the other big ports 
went out, and in some of these towns 
there was an actual shortage of food, 
altho tons of it were rotting at the docks 
and. in the ships. Then, to crown all, 
railroad men all over the country struck. 
This last strike threw England into 
something like a panic. More than 
25,000 troops were rushed into’ London, 
and soldiers in proportionate numbers 
were thrown into all the other great 
towns and placed on guard over the rail- 
ways at strategic points. Preparations 
were made to move food trains under 
military guard, and, if need be, to work 
them by soldier labor. At the last mo- 
ment the Government, by promising an 
investigation of the men’s grievances, in- 
duced them to return to work, but in the 
temper that they are in they may come 
out again at any moment if the investi- 
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gation does not result to their liking. 
It is not at all unlikely, judging from the 
make-up of the commission of inquiry, 
that this will be the case. The chairman, 
Sir David Harrel, is an ex-police official. 
The labor members are weak and the 
railways are represented by one of the 
cleverest railway lawyers in the country. 

A few years ago all this would have 
been impossible. The English unions 
were bodies of skilled workers organized 
on the aristocratic principle. None but 
men who had learned their trade by long 
and severe apprenticeship were admitted 
to the unions. The union charges were 
heavy, and the money was devoted to 
building up strong funds which were 
used for sickness and out-of-work insur- 
ance, and for similar purposes. In the 
last resort the union’s funds might be 
used to finance a strike, but naturally 
men like the better-class British work- 
man thought long and seriously before 
embarking in any struggle which might 
deplete these funds. The sympathetic 
strike was practically unknown, and fed- 
erations of men in allied trades hardly 
existed. Even in the same trades, such 
as mining, for instance, the men of one 
county were often organized quite inde- 
pendently from those of another, and 
worked under different wages and cus- 
toms. Under conditions such as these 
little progress was made. The employ- 
ers, by taking one trade at a time, could 
defeat them all in any struggle, and, 
moreover, this system made no provision 
for the great mass of unskilled or half- 
skilled labor on which so much of our 
modern industrial system depends, 

A few years ago the English working- 
men began to wake up to the fact that 
their unions were not working as well as 
they should. They saw their funds de- 
pleted by strikes forced on them by the 
employers. They saw their organiza- 
tions weakened by the growing army of 
the unemployed, most of whom were not 
eligible for membership in the old-fash- 
ioned unions, or who, if they were, could 
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fot pay the charges. They began to cast 
about for some new method of carrying 
on the industrial war, and they hit on the 
political weapon. A fairly strong Labor 
party was returned to Parliament,and the 
English workingman hoped that all his 
grievances would be settled at once. 

But the Labor party has done little 
but talk, and already there are grave ru- 
mors that it hasbeen captured by the 
Liberal party. Some of its leaders have 
already received minor offices, and the 
story goes that one will soon enter the 
Cabinet. At any rate the Labor party 
has not justified the laborers’ expecta- 
tions, and the English workingmen, see- 
ing their lot growing steadily worse—for 
altho times have been good and prices 
rising, wages have remained stationary— 
began to look for still another weapon. 
They found it in the Continental syndi- 
calism, which is distinguished from the 
old-fashioned English unionism by the 
fact that, instead of being organized by 
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trades, the men are organized by indus- 
tries, and that, moreover, the solidarity 
of all labor is recognized. 

The first fruits of this syndicalism 
have been seen in the strikes of the sail- 
ors, cartmen, dockers and railway men. 
They are all part of the new organiza- 
tion of transport workers, and it is rec- 
ognized that by acting together they can 
paralyze the trade of the country. They 
have done so already for a short time, 
and, now that they know their power, 
they may be expected to do so again. In 
the old days the locomotive engineers 
might strike and find their places taken 
by other railway men who had enough 
knowledge of engines to serve at a pinch. 
The conductors and signal men might 
strike, but if the engineers remained at 
work some sort of a railway service 
might be maintained. The porters might 
go out, but outside cartmen would load 
their own carts, and the same might hap- 
pen at the docks if the ‘longshoremen 
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ceased work. Now all these men are 
acting together at a common signal and 
there is no one to take their places. 
- There can be no doubt that in the case 
of the highly skilled railway workers this 
development has been hastened by the 
shortsightedness of the employers. The 
English railwaymen have had serious 
grievances for a number of years. They 
consider themselves underpaid and over- 
worked, and from an American standard 
they certainly are justified in both claims. 
In 1907 they threatened to. strike, but 
Lloyd George, now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, then president of the Board 
of Trade, intervened and fixed up a con- 
ciliation scheme, which was accepted by 
both employers and men. If it had been 
worked in good faith by the employers 
perhaps the railwaymen would have 
stuck to their old-fashioned conservative 
unionism, but, instead of being used as a 
piece of machinery for the redress of 
grievances, it was used by the railway 
managers as a means of putting off the 
consideration of the men’s complaints. 
Put as briefly as possible, the ma- 
chinery of the scheme was this: On 
every railway system a conciliation board 
was set up, composed of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of men employed 
on the line and of the company. All 
grievances were to be brought before 
these local boards, and in case of failure 
to agree an appeal could be taken to a 
general board, and from this general 
board to an independent arbitrator to be 
specially appointed in each case. The 
idea was that complaints would: be dealt 
with promptly by men who understood 
the conditions. In actual working it has 
taken months and in two cases at least 
two years to get a case heard by the 
general conciliation board. Moreover— 
and this was the chief grievance of the 
men during the recent railway strike— 
the companies absolutely refused to rec- 
ognize or deal with the men’s unions. 
Before all the local conciliation boards 
-grievances had to be presented by men 
actually in the employ of the company 
against which the grievance was alleged. 
Plain porters and enginemen and switch- 
men had to argue their cases against the 
skilled officials of the company, and of 
course they usually got the worst of it. 
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They were handicapped also by the feel- 
ing that if they made too good a case 
against their employers they were likely 
to be punished for it before long by loss 
of employment or deprivation of privi- 
leges. In these circumstances it is not 
wonderful that the men felt they had 
been cheated by the establishment of the 
conciliation boards, and the chief of their 
demands in the recent ‘strike was recog- 
nition of the union, and the right to have 
their grievances presented by their own 
union officials, men skilled in the art of 
bargaining with employers and quite in- 
dependent of any vengeance by the em- 
ployers. 

In fact, this question of recognition of 
the unions has played a leading part in 
all the strikes. The dockers and cart- 
men, of course, won substantial ad- 
vances in wages, but they prize quite as 
much the right to nominate their union 
officials to present all complaints to em- 
ployers, and to conduct all negotiations 
with them about wages and conditions of 
labor. — ' 

When I said at the beginning of this 
article that the new movement among 
the English workingmen did not mean 
that the social revolution had begun, I 
had in mind the fact that it is not a So- 
cialist movement in the ordinary sense of 
the term. It is true that the two men 
who, more than any others, have been 
responsible for the adoption of syndical- 
ism by the English workers—Ben Tillet 
and Tom Mann—are radical Socialists, 
but they have not been preaching social- 
ism except incidentally in this movement, 
and the great bulk of the English work- 
ingmen are not Socialists. In fact the 
political Socialists in Parliament have 
been rather opposed to the new move- 
ment—altho they did not dare to fight it 
openly—it being a symptom of disgust 
with the failure of parliamentarianism 
and therefore hostile to them. The old 
trade union leaders, much against their 
will, have been swept into the movement 
and forced to take the lead in it. This 
is a curious example of a wave of demo- 
cratic sentiment. For years the trade 
union officials in England have been lit- 
tle autocrats, dictating to their followers 
what policy they should adopt, and in 
general managing all their affairs. Al- 
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NINE POLICEMEN GUARDING ONE LOADED MOTOR TRUCK 


most in a night the workers themselves 
took charge and showed their leaders the 
way they wanted to be led. 

Syndicalism, however, is a_ great 
weapon in the hands of the workers. The 
general strike has long been the ideal 
weapon of social revolutionists. We 
have had an uncommonly near approach 
to it in England, and it has been success- 
ful, probably far more successful than 
the organizers hoped; for when it was 
at its hight in London the post office 
authorities had to apply to the strike 
leaders for permission to move fodder 
for their horses and petrol for their au- 
tomobiles in order to keep the mail serv- 
ice going, while the hospitals also had 
to apply for permits to cart in food and 
supplies. The spectacle of the Govern- 
ment bowing down before a strike leader 
is one that has impressed all classes 
mightily and the workingman not the 
least. He feels that he has a new and 
powerful weapon in his hand. Who 
knows how he will decide to use it? 


One feature of the new situation 
which is especially dangerous to private 
property in England is the fact that Con- 
tinental syndicalism is distinctly anarch- 
istic as opposed to the Socialism of the 
old trade union movement. I do not 
mean by this either that the old English 
trade unionists were consciously Social- 
ists or that the new syndicalists are con- 
sciously Anarchists. It is true, however, 
that the ideal of most of the old trade 
union leaders was a form of state social- 
ism—either control in some form or ab- 
solute ownership by the state of the great 
public services and industries. Those 
who did not go the whole length of ac- 
cepting state control, or ownership at 
any rate, looked to the state to redress 
their grievances by legislation, and legis- 
lation in England has been moving along 
these lines, especially since the present: 
Liberal Government came into power. 
It has not moved fast enough, however, 
and most of the attempts to legislate so- 
cialistically have failed to work, and have 
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therefore caused irritation and unrest 
among the laboring folk. Now they are 
swinging to the other extreme, which is 
known on the Continent of Europe as 
“direct action.” The ideal of the an- 
archist communists, of which Prince 
Kropotkin is the ablest and best known 
exponent, is the control of industry by 
the men actually engaged in it. Kro- 
potkin’s idea is that the railwaymen, for 
instance, shall run the railways, the boot- 
makers the boot factories, the sailors the 
ships, and so on, and that these so-called 
“free groups” shall exchange with each 
other. This seems to be the idea in a 
vague way underlying the new English 
labor movement. The workers feel that 
they have been unfairly treated by the 
state, and they no longer look to it, but 
to their own efforts, for protection and 
improvement. The ideas of federation 
by industries and control, if not complete 
ownership, by the men employed in them 
are the bases of the new movement. 

On the other hand, the politicians have 
received an impulse in the direction of 
State Socialism. The railway strike, by 
tying up the food supply of the country, 
and, more than that, by rendering the 
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railways useless from a military point of 
view at the moment of a’serious Euro- 
pean crisis, has awakened the politicians 
to the danger of leaving a great public 
necessity like the railways at the mercy 
of'a dispute between masters and men. 
It has forced to the front the demand for 
nationalization of the railways which has 
been a real one for some years in Eng- 
land. It is unlikely that if the politi- 
cians come to the conclusion that the 
railway must become national property 
they will meet with much opposition 
from the railway directors or sharehold- 
ers, for English railway securities are no 
longer particularly gilt-edged invest- 
ments, and few of the shareholders 
would object to exchanging their share 
certificates for guaranteed Government 
stock... The railway workmen would not 
object, because they believe that they 
could coerce the state by striking more 
easily than they can the companies. A 
few years ago they might have hailed 
nationalization as the dawn of a new era. 
With the new spirit of today I believe 
they would simply look on it as a change: 
from a strong, harsh master to a weak 
one, 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Of Fire and Flesh 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


Or fire and flesh a man is made— 
The flesh that molds earth’s highest race, 
And thru strong sons has strongly swayed 
Her lesser beasts to yield him grace; 
Of fire, the same that smouldered slow 
In magi of the ages dim 
And now flames up to meet the test 
Of times that search the soul of him. 


The air has granted right of way 
That his high voice may sound afar; 
The rocks have parted that his eyes 
May learn how rich their treasures are; 
His cities, builded to the sun, 
Sing from within their ribs of steel 
The song of thousands, whose tense hearts 
The throbbing pulse of progress feel. 


Of fire and flesh—and they are strong, 
Our brothers of this saner day, 
With grand new strength that bids not, 
“Strike!” 
But rather, “Hold the stroke away 
From all the weak, who strive and fail 
From ,all the strong, who, failing, strive; 
You shall not cast the flesh to earth, 
But rather, keep the fire alive.” 


Of flesh and fire—both God and beast 
Deep mated in our battled lives; 

And who can tell how long, how long 
Ere beast is sped, ere God arrives? 

Our utmost thought can only guess 
That out of one the other grows— 

The flesh that slumbers in the bud 
Shall wake flame blossom in the rose! 
Montecito, CAL. 











A Model Municipal Charter 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. JONES 


PROFESSOR OF JURISPRUDENCE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNiA 


by the State Constitution to ex- 

ercise a large measure of home 
rule. Any city with a population over 
3,500 may elect a board of fifteen free- 
holders to frame for itself a charter. A 
charter so framed is then submitted to 
the electors of the city, and, if approved 
by a majority of those voting thereon. 
is sent to the State Legislature for its 
ratification as a whole, without power of 
alteration or amendment. While it is 
doubtless within the competence of the 
Legislature to reject a freeholders’ char- 
ter, such action is unknown in Cali- 
fornia, all charters submitted having 
been ratified as a matter of course. 

Berkeley was incorporated under a 
special charter (a form abolished under 
the Constitution of 1879) in the year 
1878. In 1894 it adopted a freeholders’ 
charter. At that time it had a popula- 
tion of some 6,000; in 1900 the popula- 
tion was 13,214; it is now about 42,000. 
In 1908 a board of fifteen freeholders 
was elected to prepare a charter ade- 
quate to the needs of the growing 
municipality. This charter was adopted 
by the voters of Berkeley on January 30, 
1909, by a vote of 3,178 to 546. An 
alternative proposition prohibiting sa- 
loons was adopted at the same time by 
a vote of 2,400 to 1,288, and thereby be- 
came a provision of the charter. The 
charter was subsequently ratified by the 
Legislature. The election of city offi- 
cials has taken place, and the new gov- 
ernment went into full operation on 
July 1. . 

This charter is framed on the “com- 
mission” principle. It is designed to 
realize democracy in city government 
and to secure prompt, efficient and eco- 
nomical administration. It is believed 
to be a complete working scheme and 
consistently to maintain the principle on 
which it is based. It is prepared in the 
light of the California Constitution, but, 


‘(Parr in California are allowed 


’ utilities. 


with slight variations, would be gener- 
ally applicable in any city in the country. 

The central pivot is the council. This 
body consists of five members, one of 
them being the mayor. The council acts 
as a directorate and exercises the execu- 
tive and administrative functions of the 
city, and, subject to the potential sov- 
ereignty of the people, all legislative 
power. As to the executive and admin- 
istrative functions, the mayor is the 
chief executive officer, and is empow- 
ered to exercise oversight of all the de- 
partments of the city. He is specially 
charged with the supervision of all pub- 
lic service companies. He might be 
designated the commissioner of public 
Each of the four councilmen, 
called commissioner when acting in an 
administrative capacity, is placed at the 
head of one of the several departments, 
finance and revenue, public health and 
safety, public works, and public supplies. 
The assignment to these several depart- 
ments is made by the council itself at its 
first meeting. Reassignments and re- 
distribution of functions may be made 
at any time when it is deemed that “the 
public service will be benefited thereby.” 

With the exception of auditor and 
school directors, all the city officials 
are to be appointed, and may be re- 
moved, by the council. The chief offi- 
cials named in the charter are city clerk, 
assessor, treasurer, collector, attorney. 
engineer, chief of police, fire chief, 
street superintendent, health officer and 
five library trustees. But these offices 
may be consolidated by the council, and 
other positions may be created and filled 
by it, to the end that the needs of the 
community may be most advantageously 
administered. Religious or political 
opinions, affiliations or services must not 
be taken into account in making appoint- 
ments or removals. The commissioners 
are accountable to the community for 
the character of the service rendered 
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thruout their several departments. A 
number of commissions, to serve with- 
out compensation, such as civil service, 
civic art, park, playground and public 
charities, are provided for. - 

With respect to the powers and ob- 
jects of legislation, the charter is framed 
with great care, with the aim that the 
city shall not, in any contingency, be 
found lacking in desired authority. 
There is consequently a long—it is 
hoped virtually exhaustive—enumeration 
of local powers, primarily and ordinarily 
to be exercised by the council, but with 
reservaton of control by the people. 
Broad, general powers are likewise con- 
ferred upon the city for the acquisition, 
by purchase, condemnation or otherwise, 
of public buildings, places, works ‘and 
institutions, such as libraries, museums, 
parks, baths, markets, hospitals, farm 
schools, quarries, wharves and water- 
ways. The acquisition is also authorized 
of water, light, heat, power, telephone. 
telegraph and transportation facilities of 


whatever kind. Provision is made for. 


Berkeley joining with its neighbors (San 
Francisco, Oakland, Alameda) for the 
joint development and ownership of a 
water supply. 

Municipal ownership is not made man- 
datory by the charter, but its easy reali- 
zation is made possible whenever the 
community may be so minded. Munici- 
pal ownership need not preclude private 
operation. 

In the matter of accounts and reports, 
it is provided that the council shall pre- 
scribe uniform forms of accounts, which 
shall be observed by all officers and de- 
partments which .receive or disburse 
moneys. Whenever the State Legis- 
lature shal! pass an act calling for uni- 
form municipal reports the city author- 
ities shall be governed thereby. It is 
made the mayor’s duty to employ a certi- 
fied public accountant, who shall exam- 
ine at least twice a year all the books, 
records and reports of the auditor and 
other officers. The accountant is given 
“unlimited privilege of investigation, to 
examine under oath or otherwise all 
officers, clerks and employees.” 

The procedure for making depart- 
ment estimates and preparing the annual 
budget is carefully outlined. Estimates 
originate with the heads of the several 
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departments and are reported to the 
commissioner of finance and revenue, 
who makes his report thereon to the 
council. This latter body prepares the 
budget and makes the tax levy. In 
common with most Californian cities, 
the Berkeley charter establishes a tax 
limit, namely, $1 on the $100 of the 
assessed valuation of all property. This, 
however, does not include the tax to 
meet the interest and provide a sinking 
fund on the bonded indebtedness and 
for the support of the library and read- 
ing rooms. Out of the $1 tax rate, not 
less than 35 cents shall be apportioned 
to the school fund, whenever the board 
of education calls for that amount. 

Provision is made by -which it is 
hoped that the finances of the city may 
eventually be put on a cash basis. A 
permanent fund is to be established by 
turning into it 21% cents on each $100 of 
the assessed valuation, until the accumu- 
lated amount shall be sufficient to meet 
all legal demands against the treasury. 

The interests of the city are safe- 
guarded in the matter of letting con- 
tracts. Here, as in some other places, 
charter discretion is somewhat limited 
by the State Constitution, as, for in- 
stance, by the requirement that contracts 
with water companies shall not exceed 
one year. It is hoped, thru the estab- 
lishment of a special commissioner on 
public supplies, to obtain better results 
than municipalities ordinarily enjoy 
when making purchases. 

The article on franchises, it is be- 
lieved, is worked out in a highly satis- 
factory manner on the theory on which 
it proceeds. This theory may be dis- 
puted, but seems to be the one best 
adapted to the present state of local 
opinion and to a community situated 
like Berkeley, namely, one autonomous 
municipality adjoining or surrounded 
by several similar municipalities. All 
transportation companies, as well as 
water, gas, electric and telephone com- 
panies, must from the very nature of 
the case be interurban in their opera- 
tion. No single city, so situated, is 
free to deal independently with these 
public service corporations. By the 
Berkeley charter franchise grants are 
made subject to public bidding. Each 
grant must provide for not less than 
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2 per cent. of the gross annual receipts 
to be given to the city during the first 
ten years, not less than 3 per cent. dur- 
ing the next ten years, not less than 
4 per cent. for the next ten, and not less 
than 5 per cent. for the remainder of the 
life of the franchise. The franchise is 
to be granted to the person, firm or cor- 
poration bidding the highest percentages 
above these minima. The life of a fran- 
chise is limited to thirty-five years. 

Reservation is implied in making 
every franchise grant of the power to 
make regulations for the safety, health 
and accommodation of the public, and 
for rates, fares, rentals or charges made 
for the service rendered under the fran- 
chise. The City shall have power, like- 
wise, to assume ownership of the prop: 
erty and plant of the grantee upon pay- 
ment of a fair valuation, and without 
the necessity of any instrument of con- 
veyance. Franchise companies must 
make annual written reports in such 
form as may be prescribed by the city, 
and must have their books open to the 
inspection and auditing of the municipal 
authorities. Provision is made for the 
forfeiture of franchises for cause. 

Such is an outline of the working ina- 
chinery of the city government: To 
show how this is made efficient and the 
officers rendered responsible, the other 
main features of the charter must be ob- 
served. These features are the method 
of nomination and election, the recall of 
elective officers, and the initiative and 
referendum. 

Nominations for elective offices are 
made by petition onJy. Any qualified 
person is nominated upon there being 
filed in his behalf twenty-five verified 
certificates of nomination, each signed 
by one voter. There is no limit to the 
number of candidates for a given office. 
Two elections are provided for, three 
weeks apart. A candidate is elected at 
the first election only if he receives a 
majority of all the ballots then cast. For 
all places not filled by a majority vote 
the first election is regarded as a pri- 
mary, and the two candidates who re- 
ceived the highest number of votes be- 
come the nominees at the second elec- 
tion. Names are placed on the ballot in 
alphabetical order and without anything 
indicating the source of nomination or 
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support. The maximum number of 
places to be filled at an election under 
the Berkeley charter is ten: Mayor, 
auditor, four councilmen and _ four 
school directors. Ordinarily there will 
be but six, elections being biennial, the 
mayor and auditor. holding office for 
two years, and councilmen and school 
directors for four years, two going out 
of office every two years. Attention is 
thus centered on a few offices, and even 
a large number of candidates is readily 
sifted by means of the two elections, 
and a majority vote choice secured. In- 
terest is attracted to the primary by 
making it decisive in the case of any 
candidate receiving a majority of the 
ballots. 

All nominations and elections are at 
large. Wards are abolished, no mention 
of them being made in the charter. 

Ready accountability is obtained thru 
the recall provision. An election to de- 
termine whether a given official shall be 
allowed to remain in office or be replaced 
by another person may be brought about 
by a petition signed by voters equal to 
20 per cent. of the votes cast for mayor 
at the last election. This petition may 
call for a special election or for a vote 
on the recall at the next general election. 
Unless the officer against whom the peti- 
tion is filed resigns, the council must call 
the election as requested. At the recall 
election the incumbent's name is placed 
on the ballot, unless he has resigned, and 
Jther candidates are nominated as at 
urdinary elections. The published notice 
of the recall election must set forth, 
within the limit of 200 words, the rea- 
sons given for asking the recall and also 
a statement, within the same number of 
words, if the official so desires, of his 
defense. No recall petition shall be filed 
within three months after an official has 
taken office. No person who has been re- 
called or has resigned pending recall 
proceedings shall fill an appointive office 
within one year. 

Direct legislation by the people is pro- 
vided thru the initiative and referendum. 
The Berkeley charter proceeds on the 
principle that with respect to most mat- 
ters municipal ordinances are merely 
regulative and administrative in their 
character. It is by a false analogy, gen- 
erally speaking, that a separation of 
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legislation and the execution of laws is 
insisted upon in the case of cities. If 
the determination of questions of larger 
policy is reserved to the people, there 
can be no objection to confiding the 
making and the administering of ordi- 
nary rules and regulations to one and 
the same representative body. 

_ The Berkeley charter provides that 
“the qualified voters of the city shall 
have power, thru the initiative and other- 
wise, as provided by this charter and the 
general laws of the State, to enact ap- 
propriate legislation to carry out and 
enforce any of the general powers of 
the city or any of the specified powers 
of the council.” And further: 

“No ordinance passed by the council shall 
go into effect before thirty days from the 
time of its final passage, except when other- 
wise required by the general laws of the State 
or by the provisions of this charter respecting 
street improvements, and except the ordinance 
making the annual tax levy, and except an or- 
dinance for the immediate preservation of the 
public peace, health or safety, which contains 
a statement of its urgency, and is passed by 
a four-fifths vote of the council; provided, 
that no grant of any franchise shall be con- 
strued to be an urgency measure.” 

All ordinances except those mentioned 
are subject to the provisions of the refer- 
endum. 

The government of the public schools 
of the city is placed in the hands of a 
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board of. education consisting of five 
members. “Four of these are elected as 
school directors, and the fifth is the 
councilman who is acting as commis- 
sioner of finance and revenue. 

The first municipal elections under the 
Berkeley charter were held on May 1 
and 22, last year, and were a highly 
satisfactory vindication of the methods 
provided. It was the first time in many 
years that the enthusiasm of the people 
was aroused in a local election. At the 
first of the two elections there were four 
candidates for mayor, four for auditor, 
twenty-nine for the four places on the 
council, and twenty-one for the four 
school directors. At the election on 
May 1 one candidate for mayor (Bev- 
erly L. Hodghead) and one candidate 
for auditor (M. L. Hanscom) received 
a majority of all ballots cast, and were 
thereby elected. At the election on 
May 22 eight candidates for councilmen 
and eight candidates for school directors 
remained on the ballots, and those who 
had received the highest number of 
votes at the first election again received 
the highest number and were elected. 
While all the candidates who survived 
the first election were desirable men, the 
final result is regarded as a triumph of 
the “Good Government” forces. 

BerKeey, CAL. 


At the Wheel 


BY CORNELIA KANE RATHBONE ° 


Down the on-rushing road I glide, 
Outstripping the haste of the wind; 
Cloud chariots race by my side, 
Black Grief falls behind. 


Its gates to a golden chime 
The world flings open to me, 

T am conqueror of space and of time, 
I am lord, I am free! 


But who sighs in the rustling leaf, 
Who shadows the bending grain? 

By the short cross-road black Grief 
O’ertakes me again. 


“Then ride with me, Grief,” I cry, 
“Since thou wilt not let me go; 

Sit now by my side while I fly, 
While the hills bow low.” 


I speed; the night falls fast 
Over hills grown steep and black: 
I creep ’neath the lash of the blast 
Thru a world without track. 


“Oh, Grief,” then I cry. “take the wheel; 
Storm-beaten I yield!” Then afar, 

As blind thru the darkness I reel, 
Breaks the smile of a star. 


And beneath me the wheels turn wings, 
To the mountain’s far peak I soar; 

Day wakes for me, flushes and sings; 
Heaven opens its door. 


Ausany, N. Y. 
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“How I Fly” 


BY CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE 


(Mr. Grahame-White is the well-known English aviator who has carried off many prizes 


in this country. 
the flight to the Boston light and back. 


He was flying last week at the Harvard-Boston aero meet, where he won 
With a squally twenty-mile wind blowing he covered 


the fifteen miles at a speed of more than a mile a minute.—Ep1rTor.] 


66 OW is it done?” This question 
H is addressed to me so fre- 
quently after I have made a 
flight that I have decided, in the follow- 
ing article, to explain what makes an 
aeroplane fly, and also how it is that the 
aviator is able to control it when in the 
air. Altho people have seen a good deal 
of flying already in this country, it has 
been surprising to me to note how little 
even now is known about the practical 
aspects of flight. 


It is, fortunately, quite easy to de- 


scribe flying without becoming technical. 
My endeavor will be to explain what I 
do, and why I do it, in a way that any 
person not versed in aeronautics will be 
able readily to comprehend. 


The machine I shall take for purposes 
of description is the Farman biplane, 
which I fly so often, and which is a 
standard type of air-craft. To begin at 
the very beginning, we will first suppose 
that we are watching the aeroplane mov- 
ing along the ground prior to a flight. 

At the rear of its two main-planes is 
the engine. This, revolving at a thou- 
sand revolutions a minute, carries round 
with it the propeller, and so forces the 
machine along the ground. The pro- 
peller of the aeroplane is constructed 
very carefully from layers of special 
wood. It has two blades. These, whirl- 
ing round in the air, thrustethe aeroplane 
forward in the same way as does the 
propeller of a ship. 
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The weight-carrying effect with such 
an aeroplane is obtained from the two 
big main-planes.: These, set one above 
the other, are kept apart by wooden ‘sup- 
ports, which are held rigidly in their 
place by tension wires. One-of.the first 
things that an observer notes regard- 
ing the lifting-planes of the machine-is 
that they have a curve upon them. The 
front edge tilts down a little, and: to- 
ward the rear the planes curve down 
slightly also. Many people ask, “Why ?”’ 

the answer is simple. The plane 
copies in its curve the wing of a bird.. It 
was Lilienthal, a German engineer, who 
was making experiments with gliding 
aeroplanes as long ago as 1890, who 
discovered that the ‘bird-wing curve 
exercised a far greater “lift” when thrust 
thru the air than did a flat plane sur- 
face. So nowadays all the planes of 
aeroplanes are replicas of Nature’s curve 
on the bird’s wing. 

There is no d‘fficulty in explaining 
how the curve on a plane acts when the 
aeroplane is in flight. You must remem- 
ber that the plane moves thru the air, 
when the machine is in motion, at a speed 
of more than forty miles an hour. The 
air first strikes the dipping “nose,” as it 
is called, of the plane. Some of it im- 
mediately rushes up under the curve on 
the lower side of the plane, and sweeps 
away in a curving stream toward the 
rear edge of the surface. The effect is 
that of gripping the air during the period 
that it passes under the plane. 

What happens may be better under- 
stood, perhaps, if I say that the air is 
thrust down by the curve of the plane. 
This action allows the plane to derive an 
appreciable “lift” out of the air which 
it displaces. The air that passes over 
the top side of the plane is made to do 
useful work also. Its tendency is to 
move straight back from the front edge 
of the plane. It does not follow the 
downward curve toward the rear edge 
of the plane. Thus, as the air passes 
straight away, a partial vacuum is cre- 
ated along the dipping down edge of 
the plane, and this exercises a distinct 
upward pull. Therefore, the plane is 


pushed from below. and pulled from 
above. This dual.effect makes the bird- 
wing curve infinitely more effective than 
a flat plane would be. 


By the adoption of this curved plane 
the builders of aeroplanes know that, if 
they employ a machine with a. certain 
number of square feet of surface, and 
thrust it thru the air at a certain speed, 
they will be able to lift into the air a cer- 
tain weight. I have now described how 
the two main supporting planes of a bi- 
plane do their work. But this is not all. 

The question of balance and control 
enters largely into the flying problem. 
Therefore, you find, set out upon wooden 
booms at the rear of the biplane, a tail 
composed of two small planes, placed 
one above the other. These two planes 
tend to balance the aeroplane when in 
flight in the same way as does the tail 
of a bird. Then one comes to the point 
as to how the aeroplane is to be made to 
rise or fall, turn from side to side, or 
balance itself when it shows a tendency 
to tip sideways in the air. 

Midway between the two small tail- 
planes one finds a vertical plane which 
resembles the rudder of a ship. This 
plane, in fact, acts for the aeroplane in 
the same way as does the rudder of a 
vessel. 

Now comes the question of making the 
aeroplane rise or fall. To do this one 
finds set out in front of the main-planes, 
on wooden outriggers, a small horizontal 
plane, which can be moved up or down 
at the will of the pilot. Very often this 
front elevating plane is coupled up with 
a smaller one, which is fixed at the rear 
of the tail-planes, so as to exercise a 
greater lifting influence. 

The only other controlling device is 
represented by the “ailerons.” These are 
fixed at the rear edges of the main- 
planes, and work up and down on hinges. 
Their object is to correct any loss of 
lateral stability upon the machine; or, to 
put it more simply, they counteract any 
sideway falling movement when in fliglit. 
How they act may thus be described: 
When the aeroplane is struck down by a 
gust of wind, and tilts over on one side, 
the pilot draws down the “ailerons” on 
the side of the machine which is de- 
prest. The wind, acting upon the 
“ailerons,” pushes the machine back 
again upon an even keel. Thus you have 
outlined the controlling mechanism of 
the biplane. 

Now comes the question of flying such 














HOW 


a machine. The pilot takes his seat on 
the front edge of the lower main-plane, 
exactly in its center. ‘Lo his left hand 
are the switches which control the en- 
gine. To his right hand is a lever. He 
places his feet against a rod, which 
moves to and fro upon a central hinge. 
Mechanics start the engine by swinging 
round the big propeller. Then, when the 
motor has started, he accelerates it by 
moving a switch until it is turning the 
propeller at its maximum speed. 

Until he is quite ready to start, his 
mechanics hold back the aeroplane by 
gripping the tail-booms. After listening 
for a moment to the engine, and making 
certain that it is running well, the air- 
man holds up his hand. This is a signal 
to the mechanics to release their hold 
upon the machine. When they do this 
the aeroplane starts off across the 
ground, running upon the wheels which 
form part of its landing chassis. 

The pilot allows it to gather speed for 
a few seconds; then he draws back to- 
ward him the lever which he is holding 
in his right hand. This has the effect of 
tilting upward a little the elevating 
plane which is set out in front of the 
machine. The effect of this is to raise 
upward the whole machine. The rush 
of air under the main-planes intensifies 
their “lift,” and the wheels of the ma- 
chine leave the ground, and it begins to 
soar upward. The pilot still holds the 
elevating plane at a slight upward angle, 
until the aeroplane has “climbed” suffi- 
ciently high. Then he brings it gently 
back to a level position again, and the 
machine flies straight ahead. 

When gusts of wind assail the ma- 
chine, and it tilts to one side or the 
other, he corrects this by sideway move- 
ments of the same lever which controls 
the elevating plane. This lever is 
coupled up to the “ailerons,” and actu- 
ates them. 

When the time comes to make a turn 
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in the air, the pilot moves the rod 
against which his feet are resting, and 
swings. the rudder over either to the 
right or left. In this way the machine is 
flown. When a descent is necessary, the 
airman points his machine earthward by 
tilting downward the elevating plane. 
Then as the machine comes gliding to- 
ward the ground he usually stops his 
engine, and makes what is known as a 
‘vol plane.” In this case the machine 
glides downward with its own momen- 
tum. Just before he touches the earth 
the pilot draws back his elevating plane 
a little and brings the aeroplane upon an 
even keel, so that its wheels touch quite 
lightly. 

This description may, perhaps, make 
flying appear very easy. So it is, as a 
matter of fact, when the weather condi- 
tions are favorable. Many men learn to 
pilot an aeroplane after only two or 
three short lessons. In some cases, in- 
deed, it has been found easier to fly an 
aeroplane than to learn to drive a motor 
car. 

But a very great deal of skill is re- 
quired to pilot a machine when the wind 
is gusty. Then the aero swings and rolls 
about in the air, sometimes in a very 
alarming way. Incessant watchfulness 
is necessary to keep it upon an even keel, 
and none but experienced flyers care to 
ascend unless the weather conditions are 
good. 

Another contingency which calls for 
skill is when the engine sometimes stops 
accidentally in the air. 

Perhaps when his motor fails him, the 
pilot is flying swiftly across country. In 
such a case, he has to descend in a “vol 
plane,” and pick out a suitable landing- 
spot as he comes gliding down to earth. 
To keep one’s head at such a moment, 
and make a safe descent, means the ex- 
ercise of a great deal of skill, and this 
only comes by experience. 

Boston, Mass. 




















Private Control of 
Property 





BY JAMES MAC KAYE 


Avutmor of “THe Economy or Happiness,” “THe Potitics or Urizity.” 


of the degree in which the private 

control of property promotes the 
welfare of society requires at the outset 
a division of private property into two 
classes: 

(1) That utilized for private pur- 
poses, such as dwellings, clothes and 
food, comprising all private utilities. 

(2) That not utilized for private pur- 
poses, such as railroads, factories, mines, 
and lands used for public or social pur- 
poses, The portion of this kind of prop- 
erty which is utilized at all comprises all 
public utilities. 

That the first class of property is with- 
in the proper limits of private control 
will probably not be disputed. It is not 
apparent how ownership by a family of 
the objects actually used or consumed 
by that family itself, for its own pur- 
poses, can be opposed to the welfare of 
society. So well recognized is the util- 
ity of private control of this class of 
property that to adduce reasons therefor 
would be superfluous. 

That the second class of property is 
within the proper limits of private con- 
trol will be disputed by many, and to 
suggest some of the ways in which the 
private ownership of public utilities is 
opposed to the welfare of society is the 
main purpose of this paper. 

lt must be admitted that such owner- 
ship is generally of benefit to the pos- 
sessing individual or family since it en- 
ables him or them to obtain wealth with- 
out exertion. Indeed, except in cases in 
which benevolence enters as a motive, the 
sole object that any private individual or 
family can have in owning property not 
used for his or its own private purposes 
is to receive a reward for such owner- 
ship. Any one holding legal title to fac- 
tories, mines, railroads or other property 
used for public purposes can obtain a 
return, not because they do anything but 
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Pree te det to discuss the question 


because they own something. The re- 
turn for ownership is called profit, that 
for service is called wages or salary, and 
this dual mode of award, which is in- 
separable from the economic system un- 
der which we live, is due entirely to the 
private ownership of property which is 
not privately used. The institution by 


’ virtue of which ownership commands an 


award may be called the institution of 
profit. 

It will, I think, be generally admitted 
that the welfare of society is not pro- 
moted .by requiring it to give something 
for nothing—to pay tribute where no 
essential service is returned—for owner- 
ship is not an essential service, and all 
the ingenuity of current economic apolo- 
getics to make it appear such cannot dis- 
guise the fact. 
~ Indeed it is an elementary common- 
place of economics that the only essen- 
tials of production are land, labor, and 
capital. Now two of these essentials, 
viz., land and capital, never receive any 
return or reward for the service they 
render. Being inanimate objects they 
are not in a position to receive rewards. 
But under the present system two ac- 
knowledged non-essentials of produc- 
tion, viz., land holders and capital hold- 
ers, are delegated to receive the reward 
for them, their subsistence being drawn 
from a mere legal relationship. Thus 
the laborer, whether manual or mental, is 
rewarded for performing what econo- 
mists admit is an essential service in nro- 
duction, and all others are rewarded for 
what they equally admit is not an essen- 
tial service. 

Few are the individuals who would 
not be willing to render the service im- 
plied in ownership. Inquire of the most 
confirmed misanthrope whether he would 
accept ownership of property which the 
public uses, and will any one claim that 
his aversion to the service of his fellow 
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men would constrain him to decline? 
Indeed it is obviously absurd to assert 
that any individual renders society an es- 
sential service by kindly consenting to 
own property for it. The’ Army and 
Navy of the United States use property 
owned by no private individual or fam- 
ily. If private ownership of property 
used for public purposes will serve the 
interests of the community why does not 
the nation insist that the government 
shall seek out one or more individuals 
skilled in the art of owning such prop- 
erty and urge upon them the ownership 
of these orphaned hereditaments? 

It is true that if profit-yielding prop- 
erty were so distributed among the work- 
ers of a community that each received 
as a tribute to his ownership the 
‘same amount which the ownership 
vested in others compelled him to 
contribute to them, the institution of 
profit would become innocuous—but it 
would remain ridiculous. Each worker 
would receive just what he would receive 
if the institution did fot exist. His 
compensation would be the same only he 
would have two names for it instead of 
one. He could call part of it wages and 
part of it profit, and it would make no 
difference to him whether it was go pér 
cent. profit and 10 per cent. wages or vice 
versa. By whatever name designated, its 
only valuable quality, viz., its purchasing 
power, would not be altered. In other 
words the average worker cannot pos- 
sibly gain by the institution of profit even 
in the most favorable case imaginable— 
he can only just come out even—but he 
can easily lose. This institution can only 
benefit a class. It can never benefit so- 
ciety, for the simple reason that society 
as a whole cannot get something for 
nothing. Every one cannot go into own- 
ing things for a living—some one must 
do the work of the world. An owning 
class cannot live alone. It requires a do- 
ing class to live upon. 

Moreover the owning class, strictly 
speaking, comprising those who gain by 
the institution of profit more than they 
lose by it, is always a minority. Owner- 
ship as a vocation is reserved for the 
few. The vocation of the many must be 
service, and under our institutions it be- 
comes largely service in the interests of 
the few. 
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Not only is ownership essentially a 
minority vocation—it is the vocation: of 
a proportionately diminishing minority. 
Under a system where money can “earn” 
money, and the increment added to 
wealth is in proportion to the amount of 
that wealth, property becomes self-ac- 
cumulating. The more a man has the 
more he gets. The power he possesses 
to exact profit—tribute—is cumulative. 
His wealth increases automatically, and 
the more commanding his position as a 
profit-exacter the less the chance of those 
from whom his profit is exacted to at- 
tain a like position. 

To reconcile the wage-earner to the 
tax laid upon him by the institution of 
profit, he is reminded that he can become 
a profit-taker himselfi—that the same in- 
stitution which permits others to levy 
tribute upon him permits him to turn to 
levy tribute upon others. All he needs is 
to be thrifty. Let him consume less and 
save more. By depositing his surplus in 
the savings bank his money will earn him 
interest at the rate of three or four per 
cent. per annum without effort on his 
part. He can draw from the bank three 
or four dollars a year for every hundred 
he has deposited, without diminishing his 
fund. Thus will he realize the lofty 
ideal of the profit system—the attain- 
ment of wealth without effort—he will 
become a capitalist and receive something 
for nothing. 

Clearly to comprehend the fallacy of 
this “saving” or “thrift” argument con- 
sider the figures given by Charles B. 
Spahr in his book, ‘The Present Distri- 
bution of Wealth in the U. S.” From 
the Statistics of the Eleventh Census he 
estimates that in the year 1890, 40 per 
cent. of the wealth produced in the 
United States was distributed as an 
award to ownership. This percentage is 
doubtless an underestimate for 1910, 
considering the improvements in the ma- 
chinery of profit-taking devised in the 
last twenty years. Nevertheless, to be on 
the safe side, let us assume it to be cor- 
rect. So assuming, we find that a wage- 
earner to-day receiving four per cent. in- 
terest must have a fund in the savings 
bank equal to his entire wage for a period 
of sixteen and two-thirds years in order 
that the tribute paid to him as a petty 
capitalist may compensate for the trib- 
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ute paid by him to other capitalists. A 
worker receiving a wage of $600 a year, 
for example, would require a savings 
fund of $10,000 to bring him out just 
even with the profit system. Assuming 
the worker to accumulate such a fund 
in a lifetime how will his family fare 
during the process? We may leave the 
question to the philanthropists who 
would reconcile the worker to the profit 
system by the plea that every one can live 
by ownership if they will only be thrifty 
and saving enough. 

But we do not need to speculate upon 
the way in which the private ownership 
of public utilities affects the welfare of 
society. All we need do is to observe it. 
It is hardly necessary to show that in 
theory an institution which provides a 
means of ‘rendering wealth self-accumu- 
lating will result in great inequalities in 
its distribution, and make the owning 
class into a minority—when we can so 
easily see that in practice it has this ef- 
fect. 

Time will not permit discussion of the 
various ways in which the great inequal- 
ities of wealth caused by the profit sys- 
tem operate against the welfare of so- 
ciety, but so far as the system affects pri- 
vate property, it is emphatically injuri- 
ous, because to permit the private owner- 
ship of property not properly controllable 
by private parties operates to unduly and 
unjustly diminish the amount of prop- 
erty which is -properly controllable by 
private parties. The many consume too 
little that the few may consume too 
much. Private ownership of public util- 
ities diminishes private ownership of pri- 
vate utilities. 

The proper limitation of private prop- 
erty is deducible from the simple rule of 
democracy. As applied to the control of 
property this rule requires that the so- 
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cial unit which uses a given property 
shall control its use—and without owner- 
ship control is generally chimerical. 
Thus property used by and for a family 
should be owned by that family; prop- 
erty used by and for a city should be 


. owned by that city; property used by and 


for a nation should be owned by that na- 
tion; and property used by and for so- 
ciety should be owned by society. 

The rule of democracy is the only rule 
of public policy thus far discovered 
which will prevent one social unit from 
preying upon others. Consistently ap- 
plied it is as successful in guarding so- 
ciety against the aggression of the indi- 
vidual as it is in guarding the individual 
against the aggression of society. At 
present not only the danger, but the 
realization, of the former type of aggres- 
sion is far more in evidence than of the 
latter type. In our country to-day men 
are oppressed not by the state but by in- 
dividuals, and the private ownership of 
public utilities, which is violative of the 
rule of democracy, is the instrument of 
their oppression. 

If the private ownership of property 
to which private families are justly en- 
titled is to attain its legitimate limits, the 
private ownership of property to which 
private families are not justly entitled 
must be abolished. Taxation without 
representation is tyranny whether the 
tax is imposed by a government or by a 
private individual. If our nation con- 
tinues to acquiesce in taxation thus pri- 
vately imposed it will prove the sons of 
the republic unworthy of its sires. Sub- 


mission to a king industrial is as igno- 
ble as submission to a king political. A 
people who refused to vield tribute to 
the House of Hanover should refuse to 
vield it to the House of Morgan. 


Roston, Mass, 

















Chaperoning a Beauty in Spain 
BY ESTELLE DYKE 


[The author of the following article was formerly instructor in Leland Stanford, Jr., 


University. 
Epitor.] 


66 LOISA might marry any day,” 
said Dofia Ana Maria, “and of 
course our financial condition 

would be improved. But if God gives 

us health we shall not starve meanwhile.” 

“Her pretendiente is a vyery good 
man,” added crippled Aunt Isabel, look- 
ing up from her interminable embroid- 
ery, “but she thinks he is too old.” 

Eloisa’s skilful fingers flew among the 
bobbins of her lace pillow as she ex- 
plained, “He is certainly good, but he 
earns only $70 a month, and has his 
mother and sister to support. Do you 
not think, Dofia Estella, that if I marry 
an old person there should be real ad- 
vantages to compensate ?” 

“Assuredly,” I replied; “how old is 
your pretendiente?” 

“He is twenty-eight, 
older than I.” 

“Oh, you are quite right, Eloisa,” I 
agreed, without a smile. “By the way, I 
am going to the Prado Gallery this af- 
ternoon. I suppose you have seen it 
many times.” 

“Never,” said Eloisa, “and we have 
been in Madrid more than a year!” 

“T am always so busy,” explained her 
mother. “We can never stop work. If 
Canalejas carries his law of associations 
we shall not have to compete with the 
nuns, who pay nothing for their living, 
and we can afford more leisure.” 

“Poor Eloisa goes nowhere,” said 
Aunt Isabel sadly. “I cannot walk and, 
of course, she cannot go alone. Yet the 
child is always as cheerful and good as 
an angel.” : 

“You shall see the gallery with me,” 
I said, and Eloisa joyously dropped her 
lace-making and flew to get ready, while 
I meditated resentfully on the absurd 
Spanish etiquet which forbids unmar- 
ried women to appear on the street alone, 
and recalled the maiden of thirty sum- 
mers in Seville who had never seen 
Murillo’s masterpieces because “Mamma 
did not like art.” 


twelve years 


She is now resident in Sprain, where the following incidents took place.— 


Eloisa was a very agreeable and sym- 
pathetic companion, with an innate per- 
ception of the beautiful, and the after- 
noon passed happily. As usual, I spent 
my last half hour in the salon of Velaz- 
quez. Always hypnotized by “Las 
Lanzas,” I had begun to see the horses. 
champing their bits and pawing the 
ground, while the weary soldiers shifted 
their heavy weapons, or turned to ex- 
change a word with their neighbors. 
Suddenly I became conscious that the 
Marquis of Villafranca had stepped out- 
side the frame. I pulled myself back 
into reality with sudden fright. “I am 
getting daft over this picture,” I thought. 
But while one marquis was properly 
posed within the frame, another stood 
outside gazing fixedly at us. 

“Eloisa, do you see that remarkable 
likeness—the same handsome face, the 
same proud figure, the same expression 
of surprise ?” 

Eloisa nodded assent, with cheeks even 
rosier than usual, for she was quite 
conscious of his unashamed attentions. 

That evening, as Eloisa sat among the 
flowers of her balcony and I behind my 
persiana, exchanging comments on the 
day, the Marquis of Villafranca, as we 
chose to call him, strolled down the street 
below us. In fact, his entire evening 
was devoted to this pastime. Frequently 
he paused opposite us, admiring the flow- 
ers, but Eloisa fanned steadily, uncon- 
scious of his existence, or leaned over 
the balcony to talk across the street with 
her friend, Dolores. Mamma and Aunt 
Isabel were in a high state of excitement 
behind their persiana, for we had told 
them the story. 

The next morning the portera brought 
up a letter properly addressed, to Srta. 
Da Eloisa Garcia de !a Vega, which we 
all shared. It read: 

“Very distinguished and highly respected Se- 
fiorita. 

“When I met the glance of your lustrous 
eyes yesterday, I knew that beauty and inter- 
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est hitherto unknown had entered my life. 
Last night when I saw you among your flow- 
ers, yourself the fairest flower of all, I felt 
that to leave Madrid without speaking would 
be intolerable misery. Will you not exchange 
postal cards with me? 

“Your most respectful and devoted servant, 
who kisses your feet, 

“RAFAEL GOMEZ DE Gonpoza.” 

“61 Canovas.” 

“What do you think of the letter. 
Dofia Estella?” asked Aunt Isabel. _ 

“It is a very sincere letter,” I replied. 
“But he evidently does not live in Ma- 
drid, as he speaks of leaving.” 

“How old should you think him?” in- 
‘quired mamma. 

“About twenty-one.” 


“That is what I believe,” agreed 
Eloisa. “But,” she added with deep 
anxiety, “I have no postal cards. 


“T am going to Calle Mayor. You may 
come with me and select one,” I said. 

Eloisa, with great tact, sent a copy of 
“Las Lanzas,” receiving in return 
“Venus at Vulcan’s Forge,’ with the 
comment: 

“When my eyes fell upon you, I experienced 
the same amazement as Vulcan’s smiths, that 
the world held so beautiful a vision.” 


That night the balcony, the flowers 
and Eloisa were all radiant. Rafael’s 
evening was devoted to strolling up and 
down the street opposite our flat. Apart 
from the language of the eyes no words 
were exchanged, but when Eloisa retired 
she dropped her loveliest rose from the 
balcony. As in the days of chivalry, 
Rafael received it with a graceful bow, 
his hand on his adoring heart, and 
walked away with the rose held to his 
lips. 

How Eloisa sang and laughed and 
bubbled over with joy at her lace-making 
the next. morning! Until the postman 
came! For he brought a letter from 
Rafael, stating that the Fourth Regi- 
ment, in. which he was a lieutenant, had 
been ordered to Saragossa, but that he 
should obtain a leave of absence at the 
earliest opportunity. No further mes- 
sage arrived. 

Eloisa’s disappointment, shared by all 
the ‘family, prompted me to offer her 
such mild distraction as I sought for my- 
self. A morning in the National Library 
left her so cheerful that I tried to dis- 
cover what curative agency she had 
found in Becquer’s tales. But she could 
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give no intelligible account of her liter- 
ary acquisition. 

At dusk appeared opposite the balcony 
a slender anemic youth of some eighteen 
summers, clad in gray, and the follow- 
ing morning the portera brought Eloisa 
another letter : 


“Very distinguished and highly respected Se- 
fiorita: 

“T know that you read in my eyes, yesterday 
morning in the library, the deep love and ad- 
miration I feel for you, which has completely 
blotted out all the previous loves of my life. 
In your eyes, too, I read that you did not find 
me unpleasing. 

“T am the son of a Government official, and 
while not yet launched on a career, I expect 
to win distinction as a poet. 

“T am a youth of high ideals, a loving heart, 
noble character, and some genius. Does this 
description please you? If so, kindly ex- 
change postal cards. 

“My dreams are all of thee. 

I live, for in life thou art. 

I sigh, that my breath may fan thy cheek. 
With longing for thee throbs my heart. 

I suffer, but pain is divine, borne for thee. 
And I rejoice, in the silence, apart. 


“Your adoring and most respectful servant. 
who kisses your feet. 

“Micuet ALvAro bE LEON. 

“Lista de Correo, Cedula to.” 

“What impertinence! I never looked 
at him in the library!” exclaimed Eloisa. 

“Did he follow us home yesterday?” I 
asked, with a susnicion that Becquer’s 
tales had not received the undivided at- 
tention of my companion. 

“Yes, and he gave the portera a peseta 
to tell him mv name. I shall not ac- 
knowledge this letter.” And with no 
kind werd or glance to reward his devo- 
tion, the unhappy youth of some genius 
bore his divine pain for many solitary 
evenings opposite Eloisa’s balconv. 

Two weeks after Rafael’s departure a 
letter arrived. The stationery was 
adorned with a coat of arms and the five- 
pointed crown of the marquis. He 
wrote: 

“Adorable and highly respected Seiorita: 

“T am allowed two days of absence from my 
regiment. Mav I not have the inestimable 
privilege of talking with you Saturday even- 
ing? IT shall be on Alcalfé, at the Prado. 
at eight o’clock, and if I see approaching the 
most beautiful girl in Madrid T shall hardly 
be able to contain my joy. Do not fear to 
come alone, for T respect you as I respect the 
saints in heaven.’ 

Defia Ana Maria dropped her em- 
broidery, donned her shawl and man- 
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tilla, and sallied forth without a word of 
explanation. An hour later she re- 
turned, her slender form trembling with 
excitement. “I have learned the truth 
about Rafael Gomez de Gondoza,” she 
announced. ‘He is the son of the Mar- 
quesa of Villafranca—the lineal descend- 
ant of the Marquis in Velazquez’s pic- 
ture!” 

Aunt Isabel voiced the general con- 
sternation when she exclaimed, “But his 
mother never will allow him to marry 
Eloisa !” 

“Our family is older than hers, and 
much more noble,’ replied Dofia Ana 
Maria, hotly. “If we had the money to 
claim our titles, my son, Fernando, would 
be Marquis of Espinola, and my daugh- 
ter, Eloisa, Countess of Valparaiso. But 
meantime I have not enough money to 
buy a pair of gloves to go with Eloisa 
Saturday evening. What is to be done?” 

“Her brother?” I suggested. But 
’ brother Fernando, tho very kind and af- 
fectionate, sharing generously his meager 
salary with the family, was absolutely 
blind to Eloisa’s social advancement. 

“And how would strangers know that 
he really is her brother?” asked Dofia 
Ana Maria. 

“Would I do as chaperone?” I asked, 
and the joyous acclaim convinced me 
that my offer was exactly what was ex- 
pected. 

I could not refrain from asking, “Why 
did Rafael suggest Eloisa’s coming 
alone?” but my only answer was “Ah, 
why ?” 

If Rafael did not expect a chaperone 
he concealed his disappointment brave- 
lv, and we spent the evening like old 
friends, strolling to the Recreo de Cas- 
tellafia, partaking of cakes and coffee. 
listening to the music and gossiping 
about life in army and court circles. At 
eleven o'clock we walked slowly home 
thru leafy avenues where the nightin- 
gales were singing cantatas of the spring- 
time. Rafael told Eloisa frankly that his 
mother had formed matrimonial plans 
for him. “But I am not bound, and in 
two years I shall be twenty-three and mv 
own master in the eyes of the law. 
Meanwhile I shall persuade my mother. 
Will you wait for me?” 


Eloisa would wait, but she would 
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never enter any family unwilling to re- 
ceive her. 

They parted rather sadly at the por- 
teria, and Eloisa wept as she told the 
story of the evening to mamma and 
Aunt Isabel. The next morning she did 
not appear in her balcony, and the three 
small boys who played at bull fights be- 
low inquired of me if she were ill. “How 
beautiful is Eloisa!” exclaimed eight- 
year-old Emilio. After a lengthy discus- 
sion the boys disappeared, bearing with 
them the horns, spear and cape which 
made “the toros” realistic. At noon the 
portera brought Eloisa a joint letter 
from the small toreros, signed by their 
“professional” nicknames : 

“Most distinguished and beautiful Seforita: 

“The morning that you do not appear in 
your balcony the sun fails to shine. 

“Our sports lose their interest when your 
precious face does not smile down at us. 

“You are lovely and good enough to be 
with the angels in heaven. 

“Your adoring servants, who kiss your feet, 

“EmILio (BompitTA). 
“Ricarpo (GALLITO). 
“Atonso (MAcHAQUITO).” 


This tribute cheered Eloisa percepti- 
bly, and when I suggested a trip to Ge- 
tafe to see the arrival of the airships she 
entered into the plan with enthusiasm. 

The airships failed to appear, and 
90,000 bored Madrilefios sought diver- 
sion under the trees of Getafe. The sit- 
uation soon became impossible for me, 
altho Eloisa sustained it with fortitude. 
fanning with much composure., Groups 
of soldiers followed us commenting on 
her beauty. Students passed and re- 
passed, bending low to look into her 
face, exclaiming, “What divine color! 
What glorious eyes!” One handsome 
but odious man of forty-five we could not 
elude. We tried to hide from him in a 
garden, but finally were obliged to pass 
him, when he bent his head to Eloisa’s 
level declaring, “Your beauty draws me 
like a magnet. I will follow you for- 
ever!” 

“Tn my country,” I began, indignant- 
ly, “your brother or your sweetheart 
would be with you, to knock down a 
wretch like that!” And thereupon we 
came full upon brother Fernando, with 
two friends. He seemed rejoiced at the 
meeting, declaring that he had sought us 
for hours. We found shady seats on the 
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bank of an irrigating ditch, and the poet 
devoted himself to Eloisa while brother 
Fernando and the artist, one on either 
side, proceeded to convince me _ that 
Greek civilization was much higher than 
Christian. 

The Spanish are born orators, delight- 
ing to “make use of words,” as they 
call discourse, and an hour passed very 
pleasantly for us all. Finally shrieks of 
laughter drew our attention to the oppo- 
site side of the ditch. A tipsy individual 
was mimicking my orators with great 
success, holding to a tree with one arm 
and gesticulating grandiloquently with 
the other. Brother Fernando lost all in- 
terest in the Greeks, and proposed visit- 
ing the village, and we moved on. 

A biplane arrived just at dusk. It was 
worth the wait, but 90,000 Madrilefios 
then wished to return home. Clearly 
some would not reach home before morn- 
ing. I was not surprised when the artist 
and the poet melted away in the crowd. 
Both were barred as pretendientes by 
poverty. But I was amazed when 
brother Fernando transparently lost him- 
self, and left us to fight our way alone. 
When we reached home at eleven o’clock 
we found him “mad with anxiety,” two 
hours in advance of us. 

But Eloisa’s elderly admirer had not 
lost sight of us, and the following even- 
ing the old roué and the budding genius 
shared their vigil opposite the balcony. 
A letter of declaration was promptly an- 
swered by Eloisa, who said that her 
mother thought her too young to cor- 
respond with the writer. 

“What matters your mother’s opinion 
if you love me?” he replied. But Eloisa 
did not love him. In fact we all dis- 
liked and feared him, but he persisted in 
his unwelcome attentions. 

One evening, caring for her flowers, 
Eloisa thoughtlessly threw some water 
over the balcony, not seeing her preten- 
diente, who was lying in wait for her, 
and who raised his face at the sound of 
her footsteps just in time to receive a 
thoro drenching. This incident ap- 
peared to cool his ardor, and we saw him 
no more. 

During the last two months of my 
stay in Madrid I took Eloisa with me on 
many little excursions. Sometimes our 
carfare was paid by mysterious un- 
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knowns who never divulged their iden- 
tity, tho they probably appeared later, op- 
posite the balcony. The portera waxed 
prosperous with propinas from “follow- 
ers.” Poor Miguel was rarely solitary 
in his evening strolls down our street. 
The naive methods familiar among 
American youth were employed to draw 
the chaperone into conversation. “Ex- 
cuse me, but does this car go to the Puer- 
ta del Sol?” the traveler next us would 
inquire, blind to the glaring signs an- 
nouncing its destination. Once a des- 
perate student stopped me in the street. 
Mil perdones! Could I inform him if 
the beautiful sefiorita was already prom- 
ised? It was a matter of life and death 
with him. 

All this time no letter from Rafael. 
We were all losing faith in his sincerity. 
But in Spain life continually repeats the 
dear old romances of our childhood. 

One day the newspapers announced 
that the only daughter of the Marquesa 
of Villafranca had entered a convent— 
because of an unhappy love affair, it was 
whispered, 

The next week a lady visited our little 
flat to ask Eloisa if she would take her 
order for lace, explaining that a friend 
of the family had sent her. Eloisa was 
even more charming than usual in her 
eagerness to oblige the lady, who forgot 
to leave her name. Dojfia Ana Maria 
maintained a very stately and formal at- 
titude thruout the interview. No sooner 
had she closed the door behind the visi- 
tor, however, than she burst into tears, 
sobbing, “Eloisa, all is coming right. It 
is Rafael’s mother! It is the Marquesa 
of Villafranca!” 

The next Sunday evening Eloisa, 
among her flowers, gave a little cry of 
joy. Rafael was below. With a truly 
Spanish scorn of eavesdroppers he called 
“Eloisa, my mother consents!” 

As he rushed up the narrow stairway 
a sad gray shadow faded “into the silence 
apart.” 

I set out for Barcelona the next day. 
Eloisa, dimpling with happiness, refused 
to say a real goodby, “For when I am a 
Marquesa, Dofia Estella, you will pay me 
a long visit, and, if God wills, we shall 
make the journey to Getafe in my auto- 
mobile.” 


Maprip, SPAIN, 











The Carnegie Endowment Conference 
on War at Berne 


BY PAUL S. REINSCH 


[Our readers will learn from the following article what are the first fruits of the great 
Carnegie fund of ten million dollars for the promotion of Peace in the world, Professor 


Reinsch having attended the first international cunference. He is 


Professor of Political 


Economy in the University of Wisconsin, and has written much on questions of legislation 


and is known as an authority to our readers. 


During the term for October to April he will 


be lecturing as Exchange Professor in the University of Berlin.—Epriror.] 


Berne in August inaugurated the 

scientific work in the study of 
warfare and _ international relations 
which is to be carried on under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Seventeen 
economists and publicists gathered at 
the invitation of the trustees of the 
Endowment for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the methods and subjects of investi- 
gation and to determine on a program 
of researches to be undertaken in the 
near future. The members of the con- 
ference were Professors von Boehm- 
Bawerk and von Philippovich, of Aus- 
tria, the former ex-Minister of Finance; 
Professors L. Brentano and Th. Schie- 
mann, of Germany; M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu and M. Charles Gide, of 
France; Signor Luzzati, until recently 
Premier of Italy, and Professor Panta- 
leoni; Mr. Hirst and Mr. Paish, of 
England (Mr. Hobhouse also being 
present for a short time); Senator La 
Fontaine, of Belgium; Professor Greven, 
of Holland; Professor Westergaard, of 
Denmark; M. Borel, of Switzerland ; and 
Professor John B. Clark, the chairman 
of the section on Economics and History, 
and Professor Reinsch, of the United 
States. The conference met at the 
Bernerhof and at the University of 
Berne, and spent two weeks in the discus- 
sion of its work, both in formal meetings 
and in informal groups. Professors von 
Philippovich and Borel acted as chair- 
men of the conference successively. 

Tho so many countries were repre- 
sented, and tho a great diversity of opin- 
ions were held by the members of the 
conference, it proceeded with its work in 
a spirit of harmony and mutual under- 
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standing. The great opportunity afforded 
by the Endowment to undertake a com- 
prehensive scientific survey of the whole 
held of war and international relations, 
both in history and in the economic life 
of the present, was appreciated by the 
members, and they were all bent on lend- 
ing their counsel and assistance in order 
that so vast and important an undertak- 
ing should be begun and carried out in 
the broadest scientific spirit. While many 
difficult problems of methéd and scope 
of the investigations were encountered, 
the discussion had in the conference 
served to clear up many points and to 
suggest promising ways of approaching 
the subjects of inquiry. 

The conference divided itself into 
three committees: one dealing with the 
causes and effects of warfare; the sec- 
ond with armaments; and the third with 
economic activities tending to bring 
about closer international relations. These 
committees elaborated detailed programs 
for research and study in their respec- 
tive fields. It will be seen that this divi- 
sion not only includes studies relating 
to warfare and armaments, but also 
a comprehensive investigation of those 
economic and social forces which are 
tending to draw nations together more 
closely, and thus in a natural manner to 
eliminate war or to render its occurrence 
constantly less probable. 

Without going into detail it may be 
said that the program adopted by the 
conference contemplates a study of mod- 
ern warfare in all its social and economic 
effects, of the conditions and interests 
which are favorable to the creation of 
international hostility, and of the cost 
and the general effects of large arma- 
ments; as. already indicated, the re- 
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searches are also to include all those rela- 
tions which are beg:nning to establish a 
complete solidarity of interest and har- 
mony of activities throughout the world. 
The promise of a co-operative interna- 
tional study of war as a social phenom- 
enon is readily apparent; hitherto war 
has been studied chiefly from the military 
point of view and in its political effects ; 
a good deal of light will be shed on the 
history of human development by a com- 
prehensive study of the social and eco- 
nomic causes and effects of modern wars. 
The mention of several other topics 
which had been selected by the confer- 
ence will serve to indicate the nature and 
scope of the investigations which have 
been planned. The financial side of war 
is to be studied, including budgets for 
armaments and war loans. In connec- 
tion with the latter the extent of war 
loans furnished by neutral countries is to 
be determined, together with the effects 
of the prevailing practice of allowing 
such loans to be made. The question of 
the “Open Door Policy” is to be made 
the subject of a comprehensive inquiry, 
as well as the effect of the protective 
policy on international relations and war. 
Investments in foreign countries, co- 
operation between financial centers, and 
the economic interdependence of differ- 
ent countries and regions of the world 
compose another interesting group of 
subjects. The complete program is to be 
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published and may be obtained of the 
Carnegie Endowment at Washington. 
It must not be understood that subjects 
not specifically included in the program 
are not to be given attention; the pro- 
gram is only a preliminary statement to 
which new subjects may be added. 

The undertaking here described is sig- 
nificant as being the first attempt to carry 
out broad scientific researches thru inter- 
national co-operation. Scholars and pub- 
licists of all countries are to be invited to 
participate in this great work by con- 
tributing individual studies or by carry- 
ing on detailed investigations. , Interna- 
tional scientific societies have existed be- 
fore, but never has a co-operative plan 
of research of such magnitude been at- 
tempted. That the trustees of the En- 
dowment should have decided to pursue 
this method is proof of their desire to 
base the work of the Endowment on the 
broadest and safest foundation. The 
scientific study of war as a social phe- 
nomenon, and of all international rela- 
tions affected by war, is a desirable pre- 
liminary and concomitant of any effort 
constructively to improve good feeling 
and bring about a mutual understanding 
among nations. To have begun this 
great enterprise by setting prominent 
scholars of the leading countries to work 
on a great co-operative undertaking cer- 
tainly promises concrete and valuable 
results. 

Berne, SwITZERI.ANp. 


Pilate 


BY EDITH CAM PBELL BABBITT 


Wuart is Truth? he asked, and lo, 
The Truth before him stood; 

He might have touched it with his hands, 
Have grasped it, if he would: 

But crushed and torn and crowned with thorns, 
How might such wonder be? 

Its form was bent, its face was wan, 
It seemed not Royalty. 


Foes without were clamoring hard, 
Its coward friends were hid; 

Who dares to say he has not done 
As that weak Roman did? 

Judging Truth, we would release 
Our Prisoner today; 

Like Pilate, fear the multitude, 
And sadly turn away. 


Thruout the passing centuries, 
The Truth its sentence waits; 

Its craven friends ignobly hid, 
The rabble at the gates. 


Findin 


no fault, we yield the cross 


To Satan’s shrieking bands; 


Our silent God 


‘oes out to die, — 


We, frightened, wash our hands. 


‘Betort, Wis. 
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E have heard so much of late 
\WV about the movement “back to 
the soil,” that it is of interest 
to note whether the tendency toward the 
more rapid increase of the cities has been 
checked during the past decade. The 
census figures upon this subject are now 
available, and show that 46.3 per cent. 
of the population are residents of urban 
communities, or places of over 2,500. In 
1900, 40.5 per cent. were in urban com- 
munities; and in 1890, 36.1 per cent. 
The proportion living in rural districts 
has declined from 63.9 per cent. in 1890 
to 53.7 per cent. in 1910. Unless some 
new force becomes operative it seems 
probable that the census of 1920 will 
show more than half of our population 
to be residents of urban communities. 
In Rhode Island 96.7 per cent., and in 
Massachusetts 92.8 per cent., of the pop- 
ulation is in cities and towns with a 
population of over 2,500. At the other 





extreme are North Dakota with 11 per 
cent. and Mississippi with 11.5 per cent. 
in places, of this size. In fifteen States 
more than half of the population are in 
urban communities. 

Since 1900 the increase in urban pop- 
ulation for the entire country has been 
at the rate of 34.9 per cent., and of the 
rural, 11.1 per cent. In no State has the 
urban population failed to show an in- 
crease of over 10 per cent. since 1900, 
and in six States it was over 100 per 
cent., while in seven States there has been 
a decrease in the rural population. Mon- 
tana and Wyoming are the only States 
in which the increase of the rural popu- 
lation during the past decade has been 
more rapid than that of the urban. 

Apparently the effects of the applica- 
tion of steam and electricity to manu- 
facture, transportation and;.eommunica- 
tion and the attractiveness of city life 
have not yet spent their force. 

New Haven, Conn, 
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The Cost of 
Motoring Again 


BY JAMES R. BETTIS 





PRESIDENT OF THE ZOURI MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


for People of Moderate Means 

begins upon too expensive a basis, 
as it seems to me, when he starts out with 
a $2,000 automobile. There are plenty of 
cars running from $800 to $1,200 in cost 
which carry five passengers, and give 
perfectly satisfactory service. I have a 
$900 one—the second of the same make, 
operated by me for over four years. It 
has ample power to climb all the hills in 
the county on high gear, and on the 
level will go faster than I ever dare drive 
it. It runs about twenty miles to the 
gallon of gasoline, and one hundred 
miles to the quart of oil; mileage say, 
70 miles a month, and for ten months of 
the year—January and February being 
too cold for enjoyable riding in this lati- 
tude. The ordinary expense for gaso- 
line, oil, taxes, and odds and ends, will 
not exceed $10 per month, or a total for 
the first year of $100; one new set of 
tires, say $80; depreciation, 20 per 
cent.—$180—this I have found to’ be 
ample, by selling my first car after nearly 
four years of use, for one-third its first 
eost. I carry fire insurance, included in 
first item, at small cost. I have handled 
the car for over four years without in- 
juring myself or any other person, and 
feel that I can afford to carry my own 
liability insurance. I have no charge for 
garage rent, because I have my own 
shelter for the car at home; nor for 


Yr recent writer upon “Motoring 


“house boy,” for all the family is fond 
"of the “May Bird,” and finds. the few 
minutes’ work a day necessary to keep it 
clean a pleasant task. I attend to the 
mechanical adjustments and oiling, and 
run it myself, as the “Man of Moderate 
Means” should expect to do, and find it 
all a pleasure. 

Here, then, is a total cost of $360 a 
year for about 7,000 miles travel; but I 
have an offset which must be consid- 
ered. I live outside the metropolis, 
twelve miles from my place of business. 
Every time I drive in alone I save thirty 
cents car fare; when others ride with me 
this amount may be doubled. Altogether 
the cash so saved must amount to $80 
to $100 a year—call it $90. Still 
further, the time spent on pleasure trips 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons and 
holidays would generally be replaced by 
some more expensive form of amuse- 
ment if the car were not available. 

Thus we enjoy a healthful, useful and 
pleasant recreation—7,000 miles of it— 
at a net cost (barring accident) of about 
$270 for the first year, and a little 
more thereafter—about what it costs in 
my vicinity to keep a moderate horse 
and surrey, which would not yield one- 
fourth the amount of service. Is there 
any way in which the “Man of Moderate 
Means” could spend the same amount of 
money to greater advantage? 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Danger Zone. 


Tuis is the apt title of a large volume 
by H. Charles Woods on the Turkish 
Empire and its offspring ;? a very timely 
subject just now, in fact, a subject that 
is timely at all times. The annual spring 
“trouble in the Balkans” is indeed over 
and the Albanians have returned to their 
homes, each man with one pound Turk- 
ish in his pocket, but nobody would say 
that the Albanian question is settled, so 
the chapter devoted to that topic retains 
its interest. The terms of amnesty on 
which the Albanians who had taken re- 
fuge in Montenegro agreed to return do 
not settle the two points of greatest diffi- 
culty, religion and !anguage. The events 
of the last three months make it probable 
that Mr. Woods was right in accusing 
Austria of stirring up sectarian and 
racial antagonism thru the Catholic 
priests in northern Albania. The quar- 
rel over the schools results from the fact 
that the Young Turks, as part of their 
Mohammedan propaganda, insist upon 
the use of the Arabic characters, while 
the Albanians wish to use the Latin. Mr. 
Woods discusses the Cretan question at 
length, and he is also familiar from per- 
sonal observation with the situation in 
Asia Minor. He describes in detail the 
massacre of the Armenian Christians at 
Adana which disgraced the new régime 
and explains its causes and results. 

Regilding the Crescent? gives a more 
gossipy and cursory account of the rise 
of Young Turkey than the book just 
mentioned, but will for that very reason 
suit some readers better. The events of 
the revolution of 1908-9 and the estab- 
lishment of constitutional government 
are narrated and the possibilities of the 
future are discussed, with especial refer- 
ence to the commercial and industrial de- 
velopment of the empire. The author is 


1Tue DANGER Zone or Europe. Changes and Prob- 
lems in the’ Near East By H. Cl:arles Woods. Bos 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 

2ReEcILDING THE CrEscENT. By F. G. Aflalo. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3. 
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familiar with the scenes he describes and 
has collected some interesting material, 
but he has added nothing to its value by 
his opinions or style. 

The Servian People® is a comprehen- 
sive work. It is a study of all Servian 
peoples, including their history and civ- 
ilization, literature, art and_ politica! 
transformations; it treats of all Servian 
lands, their geographical features, their 
flora and fauna; it comprises something 
about everything Servian from early 
times to the present day. It includes 
within its scope all the countries and 
provinces which are dominated by the 
Serb race, which means: Servia, Mon- 
tenegro, Kassovo, Monastir and Scutary, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Is- 
tria, Croatia, Slavonia, Banat and 
Batchka. The authors have performed 
a service of patriotism in the painstaking 
and profound researches they have made 
among the original historians of the 
Serb people and thru the historical state 
archives, and presenting them to English 
readers in these volumes. 

The Servian is numerically the strong- 
est of all the Balkan races, and owing 
to the natural strategic position occupied 
by the Kingdom of Servia it may yet 
have an important part to play in the 
ultimate adjustment of near Eastern 
questions. All observers know that some 
solution to the Balkan situation must 
sooner or later appear and many times 
in history have stranger things come to 
pass than the rise of the Serb people 
into a position of power and domination, 
in some future year. Ideals and princi- 
ples for which the Serbs have long 
fought and bled are wholly in conform- 
ity with the highest standards of the 
most advanced nations of the world*to- 
dav. The basis of their theory of gov- 
ernment lies in the undying central prin- 
ciple of civic and religious freedom and 
equality in government and justice as 





Two Vols. By Prince 
with the collaborction of 
York: 


3THE SeRVIAN PEOPLE. 
Lasarovich-H rebeliar ovich, 
Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich. New 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5 set. 
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the truest safeguards of the rights of the 
individual. 

“Serb valor and heroism have been shown 
thru the centuries in their unceasing fight to 
preserve their liberties, first against Byzance, 
then the Turks on the East, and against the 
Germanic and Magyar nations on the north 
and west. In this unceasing battle of self- 
defense against great nations the Serbs have 
always been a handful against a host, a few 
against a far outnumbering enemy. What we 
fight for we love. The Serb has loved his 
home, his mother earth, with a peculiarly 
tender and undyirg affection He will not 
give it up; it is saturated with his blood and 
purified by the sacred fire of his devotion. It 
has belonged to his race since the beginning 
of historic time. He believes that it is part 
of himself. It is a moral characteristic 
remarked by many, his confidence in his final 
destiny, when what he has fought for, prayed 
for and sung will be attained.” 

Through Savage Europe,* by Mr. De 
Windt, is the account of a hasty journey 
largely among Serb people. After read- 
ing the foregoing history of the Servian 
people this book is an irritation. It is 
readable, it covers a lot of territory and 
tells a good deal about Servia in par- 
ticular and several other lands in less de- 
tail. A more appropriate title, however, 
would be “Around Savage Europe,” in- 
‘ asmuch as the author was frankly care- 
ful to make his journey thru “savage” 
countries by means of steamboats and 
railroad trains. Beginning at Cattaro 
the author sees a little of Montenegro, 
then comes up the Adriatic coast thru 
Dalmatia and into Herzegovina. Bosnia 
and Bulgaria each have a chapter, Servia 
several chapters, and finally he sees a lit- 
tle—a_ very little—of Russia. If one 
were anticipating spending a holiday in 
Dalmatia or the Balkans this book might 
be worth a hasty perusal, but it is fre- 
quently out of date and occasionally 
wrong in statements of fact. 

Turkey of the Ottomans® forms a use- 
ful complement to any of the above men- 
tioned, for it is chiefly concerned with 
quite a different field, that of the life of 
the people of today. None of the other 
volumes of this series, “Italy of the Ital- 
ians,” “Spain of the Spanish,” etc., has a 
more interesting and difficult subject, be- 
cause in no other country are so many 
different races and religions living com- 
“¢Turoucn Savace Europe. By Harry DeWind:. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


®STurKrY OF THE Ottomans. By Lucy M. Garnett. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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mingled ; Mohammedans, Christians and 
Hebrews to begin with, but each of these 
split up into various sects. This com- 
pact little book disentangles them as well 
as possible, and gives in a readable way 
a large amount of information on the 
social customs, religion, literature and 
work of the people in various grades of 
society. 
a 
The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Edited by Sidney Colvin. A New Edition 
Rearranged in Four Volumes, with 150 


New Letters. New York: Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $4. 
Perhaps the new letters will not 


greatly. add to Stevenson’s name as a 
correspondent, that is already writ large. 
We only know that they are very wel- 
come, as is this rearrangement in the 
Biographical Edition of his works. 
Even here we have not all the letters 
which his friends preserved, tho we 
have added to those already in print in 
one volume or another some 150—in- 
cluding one to Simoneau, the restaurant 
keeper of Monterey, composed in the 
most ludicrous French imaginable. (It 
was a harmless delusion of Stevenson’s, 
the. notion that he was at home in 
French.) Interesting, all the same, are 
the Simoneau letters, both that in 
French and those in native English. 
Diverting is the poetical epistle to Hen- 
ley, with its characteristically humorous 
petulance, dated from MHyéres, 1884. 
The letter we refer to contains, among 
other stanzas, this complaint : 

“TI had companions, I had friends, 

I had of whisky various blends. 

The whisky was all drunk; and lo! 

The friends were gone for evermo’!”’ 
This eruption may be taken to be a com- 
plaint at Henley’s remissness as a letter- 
writer. Interesting, too, is Stevenson’s 
picture of himself in another letter writ- 
ten from Hyéres, and addressed to a 
‘young art student named Trevor Had- 
don, who had asked him for his photo- 
graph: 

“T have no photograph, just now,” Steven- 
son replied; “but when I get one you shall 
have a copy. It will not be like me: some- 
times I turn out a capital, fresh bank clerk. 
once I came out the image of Runjeet Singh: 
again the treacherous sun has fixed me in the 
character of a traveling evangelist. It is quite 
a lottery; but whatever the next venture 
proves to be, soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, you 
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shall have a proof. Reciprocate. The truth 
is I have no appearance; a certain air of dis- 
reputability is the one constant character that 
my face presents: the rest change like water. 
But still I am iean and still disreputable.” 
Somewhat earlier this same Trevor 
Haddon had read his essay on Walt 
Whitman, and was “somewhat stag- 
gered by some things he found there,” 
and had therefore writen to the essayist 
for “further comment and counsel.” 
Stevenson defends the thesis 

“that it is better to have everything brought 
before one in books ~ when we are 
cool, and not warped by the sophistries of an 
instant passion. Life itself presents its prob- 
lems with a terrible directness and at the very 
hour when we are least able to judge calmly.” 
Stevenson recommends chastity, “if you 
can make it convenient’”—and his little 
sermon will certainly not recommend it- 
self, by fervor, to the moralist. Yet we 
are glad to see the letters to Trevot 
Haddon printed here: perhaps there will 
in future be less twaddle about “Saint 
R. L. S.,” and, as a result of the pub- 
lishing of these Letters, there will obtain 
a truer impression of the whimsical, 
complex man that Stevenson was. 
Merely for what they are themselves, 
the letters are a constant delight—and 
would be, had their author never signed 
a novel or an essay in all his sickly life. 


& 


The Beginnings of the American Revolu- 
tion, Based on Contemporary Letters, 
Diaries, and Other Documents. By 
Ellen Chase. 


& Taylor Company, 3 vols. $7.50. 
The Dutch Republic and the American Rev- 

olution. By Friedrich Edler. Bal- 

timore: Johns Hopkins Press. - $3. 

Here is an extremely minute account 
of Boston and its vicinity from the pas- 
sage of the Stamp Act until the out- 
break of the Revolution in 1775. As the 
title indicates, it devotes itself to the 
preliminaries. The reception of Eng- 
land’s new fiscal policy, the ostracism of 
the stamp agents, the obstruction to the 
importation of tea, as well as the mut- 
terings of resistance, the intrigue in 
Parliament, and the conflict of arms, are 
all described with an ostentatious parade 
of erudition. We know of no other 
work where there may be found a co'lec- 
tion of exact citations of authority so 
large as there is embraced in the notes 
to these three volumes. The author has 


New York: The Baker: 
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not let a guilty fact escape. The book 
suffers in its balance and continuity be- 
cause of this determination to work into 
the text or the notes all the known facts. 
The proportion has been determined by 
the variety of source material rather 
than by the relative importance of the 
topics treated. To the day of Lexington 
and Concord, with the evening preced- 
ing, she devotes more than three hun- 
dred pages—a quarter of her space. Yet 
with all her learning the work adds little 
to our knowledge or understanding of 
the decade following the Peace of Paris. 
The general treatment of events is con- 
ventional and patriotic. There has been 
little study of the English colonial sys- 
tem, without which it is hardly worth 
while to approach the Revolution. The 
authentication of unimportant personal 
detail has been the central interest, and 
even here the treatment shows few 
traces of critical verification. Because 
of its intimacy of personal detail, the 
book is interesting. Its abundant quota- 
tions and footnotes give it distinct value 
as a work of reference. To the geneal- 
ogist or the patriotic society interested in 
Massachusetts it will be invaluable. To 
the special student, on the other hand, 
Dr. Edler’s thesis will have a superior 
interest. This, too, is a well documented 
study, but it has the advantage, not only 
of specialization, but of treating a field 
that remains little exploited. 
a 


Memories of a Manager. By Daniel Froh- 


man. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 
Imagine a successful producer of 


plays sitting in his office and dictating, 
as occasion offers, a few paragraphs of 
reminiscence or of dramatic generaliza- 
tion—with reminiscence predominating. 
You have then a just idea of how Mr. 
Frohman turned out his Memories. His 
book is entertaining and _ instructive. 
Every one interested in the annals of 
the American stage will want to read it, 
in spite of its haphazard composition. 
Some of the reflections upon changes in 
the American public are decidedly illu- 
minating. In one chapter the manager 
tells of having to “‘make a slight change 
in the relations of the parents” of one of 
Pinero’s heroines. This was in 1887. 
“When I revived this play a few years 
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ago | produced it as originally written, 
and there was not a ripple of objection,” 
says Mr. Frohman. The manager’s re- 
marks upon the construction of plays are 
no less interesting : 

“Plays are built up. It is the business ol 
everybody, from stage manager to scene shift- 
er, just as it is that of the author, to help 
along the illusion. Dion Boucicault, who 
made more money out of his plays than any 
living author, said that, when he produced a 
play, he was always alive to suggestions from 
managers, actors or property men.” 

In anecdotes of players and authors, and 
in shrewd comment upon plays current 
and recent, this volume is one which the 
theatergoer will not overlook. It is 
nothing to what the layman imagines the 
manager might write: but the manager 
never does write up to those great expec- 
tations. 
as 
Notes from the Life of an Ordinary Mor- 
tal. Being a Record of Things Done, 
Seen and Heard at School, College and 
in the World during the Latter Half 
of the Nineteenth Century. By A. G. C. 
Liddell, C.B. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Pp. xiii, 370. $3.50. 

This volume is quite out of the line of 
the common run of English autobiog- 
raphy, and is proof, if proof were need- 
ed, that achievement and distinction in 
public life or in art, science or literature 
are not always necessary to an enter- 
taining book of reminiscences. Mr. Lid- 
dell was sixty years of age on the day 
on which he finished these notes, and his 
achievements up to that time were so 
little known to his countrymen that no 
place had been found for him in the 
English “Who’s Who.” But failure to 
achieve success at the bar does not de- 
tract from the story of Mr. Liddell’s 
experiences on circuit. They are told 
with a frankness that will be appreciated 
by his readers; and these experiences, 
and his experiences as a revising barris- 
ter, will appeal to American lawyers 
who are interested in the procedure and 
customs of English civil’ and criminal 
courts. Mr. Liddell had privileges in 
both Houses, and his power of observa- 
tion serves him well. The value of his 
Notes—well written and always charac- 
terized by a genial spirit and excellent 
taste—lies in the glimpses they afford of 
the social life of the English aristocratic 
and official classes. 
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Individualism. 


Ph. D. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


$1.80. 


By Warner Fite, 


It is a bit refreshing, in the midst of 
the clamors of social workers. and the 
exponents of the common good, to read 
or hear something about the forsaken 
individual. While pulpit and platform 
thunder forth their arguments for the 
annihilation of all individualistic tend- 
encies, we are inclined to suggest that it 
might be well to place a little value on 
the life of each and every individual. 
‘This Dr. Fite has done in his four lec- 
tures, and in making his plea he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. At times he is a trifle 
high-browed and is tempted to assume 
the role of the pedant, but for the most 
part he keeps to the level of the general 
reader. His chief purpose is “to defend 
the cause of the individual” against the 
sophisms of those who are éver exag- 
gerating the social even to the extent of 
self-sacrifice. He develops his theme 
from the Greek point of view—that of 
the every-day man as opposed to’ the 
meek and humble attitude of the ortho- 
dox Jew and Christian. In the ranks of 
the latter Dr. Fite’s ideas will not at all 
pass muster, but to the individual who is 
striving to live, conscious of his actions, 
and is seeking the development of his 
higher self, they will be a source of 
much consolation. 


Glamourie. A Romance of Paris. By 
William Samuel Johnson. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.20. 

Introduction—or Dedication (two pages): 
cher maitre; tant pis. Chapter one, page two: 

Lanterne de Diogéne; taris; sapins; charettes; 

bicyclettes. Page three: enguelment; cocher; 

Tiens, voila M’sieur le Maréchal! Salue le 

drapeau, camarade! Voila! Mais n’est—ce 

pas merveilleux, m’sieurs et ’dames? mar- 
roniers; platanes: orangers; diabolos; dia- 
bolo; bourgeois; flaneurs; parterres; viola. 
‘This is not a conversation course; it 
is a little list which we started to make 
up of the French phrases and words 
found in this novel. But when we got 
as far as page 3, we wondered if it wasn’t 
intended as a French book, with occa- 
sional English words and phrases (gen- 
erally sounding to our ears like transla- 
tions from the French): and that, to- 
gether with the fact that space is worth 
something, is why we carry the list no 
farther. The scene of most of Mr. John- 
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son’s chapters is Paris. Sir Michael 
Burke is the chief personage. He is one 
ot those Irishmen who are constantly 
calling themselves Celts. There are ex- 
cellent bits in the book about him—but 
the book bores us more than it amuses. 


st 
Literary Notes 


....Mrs. Maurice Hewlett, wife of the nov- 
elist, is the first woman in England to obtain 
an aviator’s certificate. 


....The Ship of Coral, by H. de Vere 
Stacpoo'e. (Duffield, $1.20.) A tale of buried 
treasure and Martinique romance with the de- 
struction of St. Pierre as deus ex machina. 


....Patriotism. A Biological Study, by A. 
G. F. Sproull, M. A. (Macmillan; $1), is not 
worth especial praise or blame. The author 
holds that patriotism determines a nation’s 
destiny and can be defined as its “instinct for 
self-preservation.” 


...-World Organization. As Affected bv 
ihe Nature of the Modern State. By David 
Jayne Hill (Columbia University Press, $1.50). 
A learned and theoretical disquisition, invalu- 
able to students of international law, states- 
men and peace advocates. 


. ,...Mary F. Nixon-Roulet adds a new folk- 
lore reader to her collection in Jndian Folk 
Tales (American Book Co., 40 cents). This 
is a welcome addition to the “Eclectic Read- 
ings.” It is the North American Indians who 
furnish the romance for this volume. 


....Rudolf Besier, author of “Don,” pro- 
duced last year at the New Theater, N. Y., 
publishes a lively comedy entitled Lady Pa- 
tricia (Duffield), in which the old stage trick 
of the unseen listeners is repeatedly employed 
in a very effective and amusing way. 


....A line of one of Milton’s poems furnish- 
es, with its allusion to autumn leaves, all that 
most Americans know about Vallombrosa, but 
Virginia W. Johnson’s volume entitled Sum- 
mer Days at Vallombrosa adds much to that 
slight store of knowledge (New York: 
Barnes). The traveler does not fail to retail 
a good deal of historical information. 


....-In Papers and Proceedings, we have a 
record of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Minnesota Academy of Social Sciences, edited 
by William A. Schafer (The Free Press Print- 
ing Co.). Besides official data, one finds here 
discussions by experts of such subjects as The 
Criminal Trial, Crime Preventives, Probation, 
Juvenile Courts, Minnesota’s Water Supply, 
i:mployers’ Liability, ete. 
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....From the New York State Department 
of Labor we received the 1909 Annual Reports 
of Department Bureaus, in two volumes. The 
first of these is devoted to Factory and Mer- 
cantile Inspection, and to Mediation and Arbi- 
tration. Volume two is entirely statistical. 
The Tenth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Labor for the twelve months ended 
September 30, 1910, comes to us with these 
volumes. 


....In his Random Recollections of an Old 
Political Reporter, the author,» William C-. 
Hudson, has done more than gratify our curi- 
osity for a glimpse behind the scenes of po- 
litical conventions. He has provided some 
original material to history in making public 
his personal knowledge of the conduct of 
Blaine, Tilden, Cleveland, Arthur and other 
prominent men at critical moments in their 
lives (Cupples & Leon; $1.25). 


....Mr. Howells is the author of a farce 
entitled Parting Friends, which comes to us 
from Harper & Brothers (50 cents). The 
scene is an ocean liner about to poke its way 
out thru the shipping toward the open sea, 
and the principal characters are two youthful 
lovers whose task it is to keep out of the 
way of the many admirers come to the pier 
to “see off” one of the pair. Mr. Howells’s 
touch is as delicate as ever, and his little dia- 
log has the sparkle of life. 


....A new abridgment of Malory comes to 
us from Baker & Taylor, being entitled Ma- 
lory: King Arthur and His Knights, edited 
by Henry Burrowes Lathrop ($1.50). The 
language of the melodious original is some- 
what modernized, tho on occasion an awkward 
device is made use of, and the original word, 
presenting a difficulty to the modern reader. 
is followed by a bracketed synonym. The 
illustrations want distinction, and are muddy 
in reproduction. They are signed by Reginald 
Birch. 


....We have long since praised the Centen- 
ary Edition of Dickens published in America 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons in thirty-six vol- 
umes—of which we now receive the two en- 
titled Christmas Stories from “Household 
Words” and “All the Year Round.” There 
are fifteen old fashioned illustrations, by va- 
rious “eminent hands,” and the whole enter- 
prise is indeed pleasantly old-fashioned, the 
edition not trying to compete in insubstantial 
“convenience” with the India-paper type of 
bookmaking. 


....The autobiography of a dancer, a popu- 
lar favorite who has tripped into success ‘on 
her bare toes, would seem to be of frivolous 
content, light dialog and superficial gayety. 
But A Big Horse to Ride, by E. W. Dewing 
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(Macmillan, $1.50), is almost portentous in 
its solemnity. Rose’ Carson, dancer, takes 
herself, her art and life in general very seri- 
ously. Thru all the dangers of the dancer’s 
career she keeps an instinct for goodness and 
a fidelity to high standards of conduct as well 
as to her art. As a novel, the book would 
gain power by condensation; it is often ram- 
bling, even incoherent at times; and the nar- 
rator is unpleasingly self-centered. 


..In our issue of March 30 we comment- 
ed upon the publication of a novel entitled, 
Il est ressuscité, by Charles Morice, and 
briefly analyzed it. An advance copy of the 
book now comes to us from the George H. 
Doran Co. ($1.20), in an English version by 
John N. Raphael. The English title is “The 
Reappearing.” The translation seems to have 
been intelligently done, and the novel itself 
(which our readers will remember tells of 
Christ’s return to earth—only to be rejected 
of men) is skillfully executed. The author 
is a Parisian critic, who does not fail to make 
his Paris a vivid setting for the satire; the 
translator is known to us as the English in- 
terpreter of “Marie-Claire.” Mr. Coningsby 
Dawson contributes an enthusiastic introduc- 
tion; he is persuaded that M. Morice “has 
woven the longing for an ethical awaking into 
a story at once so personal and so universal 
that it has revealed France to herself.” 


.-An anecdote of poets. When Oscar 
Wilde was at the crest of his wave, writes 
Arthur Ransome, in the Bookman, Jean Mo- 
réas gave a dinner at which were present, be- 
sides Wilde and himself, Raynaud, La Tail- 
héde and Du Plessys, disciples of Moréas, and 
Stuart Merrill, the symbolist. At dessert: 

“Wilde bent his tall body toward Moréas and asked 
him to recite some verse. ‘I never recite,’ replied 
Moréas, ‘but if you would like it, our friend Raynaud 
will recite us something.’ Raynaud stood up, and, 
resting his redoubtable fists on the table, announced: 

‘Sonnet to Jean Moréas.’ He received our applause, 
and then Wilde again pressed Moréas to recite. ‘No; 
but our friend La Tailhéde ” In his turn La 
Tailhéde rose, and, his eyeglass fixed, launched in a 
clear voice: ‘Ode to Jean Moréas.’ Wilde grew visi- 
bly unquiet at the worship paid to its chief by the 
Ecole Romane; none the less he continued by courtesy 
his insistence. ‘Du Plessys, let us hear your latest 
verses, commanded the master. Leaping up, Du 
Plessys trumpeted in vibrant tones: ‘The Tomb of 
Tean Moréas.’ Oscar Wilde, chokea, conquered, 
routed, he who had silence about him in the salons 
of London, asked for his hat and coat and fled into 
the night.” 

For in these days he was used to having all 
the sugar himself. 

..“‘Why do you Americans not appreciate 
Thoreau?” asked an Irish painter and man of 
letters the other day. “He is one of your few 
great personalities—to say nothing of him as 
a nature-writer.” At least we do reprint him. 
His Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers comes to us from Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. in the handsome edition illustrated 
from photographs by Clifton Johnson ($2). 
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..An exceedingly useful manual comes to 
us in volume eight of the American Art Man- 
ual, 1910-1911 (Florence N. Levy, Editor; 
American Fine Arts Building, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York). The special ar- 
ticles included deal with Art Schools in the 
United States, Design, Industrial Art, and the 
Teaching of the History of Art. Reports of 
102 institutions show a total registration of 
31,710 students of the arts—in addition to a 
considerable number of students enrolled in 
the fine arts courses of the colleges and uni- 
versities. This volume is interestingly illus- 
trated, and has value as a work of reference. 


..A correspondent of the New York Times 
Review writes from Paris that he has called 
upon Marguerite Audoux, author of “Marie- 
Claire,” and that he wishes to deny most of 
the rumors that have flown ever since her 
novel was published, including that which 
would have her a “myth,” or would represent 
her work as having been produced or edited 
by a man of letters. In the course of the 
interview, Mlle. Audoux told Mr. Sanborn 
that “Marie-Claire” was not, as has been 
stated, her first piece of literary work—nor 
even her first book. 

“I had already written a number of short stories 
and succeeded in getting them printed in_ various 
quarters, particularly in The Cahiers du Nivernais, 


and this publication issued for me, ‘Le Chaland de la 
Reine.’ 


—a book now out of print, and much sought 
by collectors. Within a few months now her 
“Valserine”’ will be published both in French 
and English. This new novel is the tale of a 
smuggler’s daughter. 


..Interesting is the list of books selected 
for publication in New York point (for the 
blind) during ro11. These books will soon be 
available for circulation by the public libraries. 
Their cost varies from $1.50 to $17.50, accord- 
ing to the number of volumes (there are five 
in the case of Mr. DeMorgan’s novel). Non- 
fiction first: 


James Bryce: “The American Commonwealth”; 
Epictetus: “Selections”; W. T. Grenfell: “A Man’s 
Faith”; G. H. Palmer: “Self Cultivation in English.” 


The list of fiction is no less interesting. It 
includes a volume of short stories by O. 
Henry, one of Miss Wiggin’s “Penelope” 
books, Miss Abbott’s “Molly-Make-Believe,” 
books by James Lane Allen and J. M. Barrie, 
William DeMorgan’s “Somehow Good,” a de- 
tective novel of Anna Katharine Green’s, and 
Anatole France’s “Sylvestre Bonnard.” There 
is also one play: Josephine Preston Peabody’s 
“Piper.” On the whole we find this a good 
list; altho, unless they already have it, the 
blind have a right to insist upon Conan Doyle 
before Anra Katharine Green; early, late and 
all the time. 








LITERATURE 


...-On September 2oth occurs the fiftieth 
anniversary of Garibaldi’s entrance into 
Rome. The Longmans hope to celebrate the 
occasion in bringing out the concluding vol- 
ume of George Macaulay Trevelyan’s biog- 
raphy of the Liberator. 


....It is curious to see how quick the mod- 
ern novelist is to catch a new motif. The 
Mexican revolution is barely over, or mayhap 
not yet over, and here is Mr. H. M. Kramer 
with a melodramatic romance served up with 
Mexican sauce, The Rugged Way (Lothrop; 
$1.35). 


....Most novels of the Philippines are of 
the swashbuckler type or are devoted to the 
depiction of the lonesomeness of the Ameri- 
can residents. In Rainier of the Lost Fron- 
tier, John M. Dean (Crowell; $1.20) has 
shown another and more inspiring side of life, 
the normal and educational uplift of the Y. 
M. C. A. 


....Michel Revon, formerly a professor of 
the University of Tokyo, and now a lecturer 
at the Sorbonne, furnishes the critical and his- 
torical apparatus, as well as the French trans- 
lations, which make up the scholarly and at- 
tractive volume entitled Anthologie de la Lit- 
térature Japonaise des Origines au xxe siécl? 
(Paris: Ch. Delagrave; 3 francs 50). 


....Thackeray’s English Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century is not a book that pleases 
the pedant, but it is a fine work for the young 
or the not very widely read to enjoy, and its 
appearance on the list of College Entrance 
Requirements is an excellent reason for its 
publication in “Standard English Classics” by 
Ginn & Co. (35 cents). Professor Stark 
Young is the editor. 


....lhe Drift, by Marguerite M. Mar- 
shall (Appleton; $1.10), is written in a style 
that is unique and we hope will remain so. 
It is entirely composed of letters from a young 
woman to a married man, urging him to get 
a divorce and marry her, which he very sen- 
sibly declines to do, notwithstanding the great 
literary art she uses in appealing to every pos- 
sible motive, good and bad, in order to win 
him. 


...-The Burlington Library is a charming 
series of reprints published in America by 
Little, Brown & Co., at $1.25 per volume. In- 
expensive as they are, the books which com- 
pose it are well printed and in every way at- 
tractive—including the color pictures gener- 
ously provided by various English artists. The 
titles of the volumes already issued are well 
varied: Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield, Lamb’s Elia, Dickens’s 
Tale of Two Cities and Thomas a Kempis’s 
Of the Imitation of Christ. 
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....Beautifully made is Walter H. God- 
frey’s History of Architecture in London, 
with the subtitle: “Arranged to illustrate the 
course of Architecture in England until 1800, 
with a sketch of the preceding European 
styles” (Scribner; $3). There are several 
maps, besides the 250 diagrams and illustra- 
tions. This is a valuable work for the stu- 
dent of architecture, and should have decid- 
ed interest for the American tourist who re- 
mains in London long enough to occupy him- 
self with something more serious than bus 
rides. 


....A heroine of romance who spends her 
time making butter and looking after aged 
aunts and all the children and chickens in the 
neighborhood is a refreshing and wholesome 
companion. Such is Rose Mary in Rose of 
Old Harpeth, by Maria Thompson Daviess 
(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company). The 
only morbid note .in the novel is that so sensi- 
ble and capable a woman should dream of 
paying a mortgage with herself, in the old- 
fashioned way. Such a revolting idea is out 
of place in this hearty story of a Southern 
farm. 


....A new edition of the excellent Went- 
worth, Plane and Solid Geometry, comes to 
us from Ginn & Co. The text book is revised 
by George Wentworth and David Eugene 
Smith. ‘With it comes the slim volume entitled 
Vocational Algebra, by the two collaborators 
(Ginn, 50 cents). The publishers feel that the 
time has come “when algebraic language has 
such a well-defined place in trade-journals, 
artisans’ manuals, and handbooks of business” 
that there is a special need of its interpretation. 
Here are the essentials for the practical 
worker. 


....A most attractive pocket edition of 
Browning’s Dramatis Persone and Dramatic 
Romances and Lyrics bears the imprint of the 
Houghton Mifflin Company ($1.25). There 
are ten illustrations in color by E. Fortescue 
Brickdale—an English artist. These compare 
well with their kind, but is not the illustration 
of Browning a somewhat officious perform- 
ance? Opposite the lines: 

If one could have that little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of. pale gold,— 
one finds a reproduction of Mr. Brickdale’s 
idea of that head. Frankly, we prefer Brown- 

ing’s impression. 


....The Story of Mary MacLane again! 
No, we had not forgotten her but so many 
other young women have tried to shock the 
world in the nine years since and have had to 
resort to more and more violent efforts to do 
it, that the attempt of the Bashkirtseff of Butte 
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seems tame and innocent by comparison. From 
her added postscript we judge she has not 
changed much in temperament from nineteen 
to twenty-eight. She has renounced the devil 
but not all his works since she has a passion 
for Martinis, money and life in New York 
city. But she’s back in Butte! (Duffield, 
$1.10.) 


....The last but one of the “war governors,” 
Samuel J. Crawford, tells the story of Kansas 
in the Sixties (McClurg; $2) with a wealth 
of detail that makes it valuable for historical 
purposes but rather hard reading for those not 
directly interested in the persons and events. 
The author went to Kansas in the days when 
it was struggling to free itself from slavery 
and the Missouri laws imposed upon it by 
raiders from across the river, and he took an 
active part in the wars against the rebels on 
one side and Indians on the other, as well as 
in establishing the educational institutions of 
the State. 


...-Ward Hill Lamon died in 1893. Two 
years later a small volume of his compiled 
chiefly from material left only partially ar- 
ranged by him, was issued by his daughter, 
Dorothy Lamon Teilard. The new edition 
as a book of 337 pages consists of that work 
with some additions—a few notes, letters and 
a memoir of Colonel Lamon himself, brief 
enough, but showing pretty clearly the close 
relation existing between the President and 
the man selected by him as companion and 
friend in the famous journey to Washington 
and in the four years of stress and personal 
danger while the President was the shining 
mark for all the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune at the capital. 


....French art differs from that of certain 
other nationalities in that “artistic continuity 
embraces very different styles, all equally orig- 
inal and sincere. .. . Each century, from Philip 
Augustus to our own day, has partisans.” 
That fact lends interest to the history of 
French art, especially when the historian is 
M. Hourticq, contributing to Scribner’s Gen- 
eral History of Art: Ars una, species mille. 
His work has 469 pages, including bibliog- 
raphies and many illustrations. The index 
does not give the name Matisse, but that is 
not because this Inspector of Fine Arts fails 
to carry his history beyond the classic and ro- 
mantic periods. There is an excellent ac- 
count of Naturalism that extends to eighty- 
five pages. Neither art nor architecture is 
neglected. The method of treatment is thru- 
out truly historical, and the result is a com- 
pact work rich in suggestion. (Art in France. 
By Louis Hourticq. New York: Scribner’s. 
$1.50.) 


Pebbles 


Mr. Henry James is believed to be a warm 
advocate of the indeterminate sentence.—New 
York Evening Post. 


Tue crowds that gather to stare at the va- 
cant place on the walls of the Louvre former- 
ly occupied by the Da Vinci portrait are five 
times as great as the crowds that came to 
look at the picture—New York Evening Post. 


In a bachelor apartment house in Wash- 
ington a Japanese valet to an army officer 
takes his instructions from an _ Irishman. 
“Pardon,” he said one morning, “what to do 
now? My master told me to wake him at 
eight, but he did not go to bed till nine.”’— 
Success. 


THE CALL OF THE COOK. 


Oh, when I married Linda, I asked her: “Can 
you cook?” 

She just looked wise and answered: “I know 
my little book.” 

And since’ that time she’s fed me on dishes 4 
la France, ; 

With Sweden, Spain, and India thrown in 
when there’s a chance. 

I’ve breakfasted on waffles with jam and may- 
onnaise, 

For lunch I’ve seen spaghetti cooked in fifty 
different ways; 

And, when I’m called to dinner, quite often 
there will be 

Hungarian goulash on the board, Scotch 
scones, and Russian tea. 


My appetite is hearty, and I dote on simple 


‘ood, 

Bui if I should confess it my wife would 
call me “crude.” 

So all my meats are stuffed and braised, cro- 
quetted and sauté-d, 

My vegetables au gratin-ed, my desserts are 
glacé-d. 

I’m steeped in spice and curry, I’m filled with 
crumbs and paste 

(I’m pretty sure that nothing in our kitchen 
goes to waste). 

And when, with all my hungry soul, I yearn 
for Irish stew, 

I hear the carol of the cook: “Just taste this 
Swiss ragout!” 


I sigh for beefsteak simple, but my sighing 
is in vain. 

I’d give a whole weck’s salary to see an egg 
cooked plain. 

I love a boiled potato, but always, ’pon my 
soul, 

They’re minced with peppers, nuts, or cheese, 
or served en casserole. 

How I would -relish pork-and-beans! And 
Q! what a relief . 

’Twould be to find upon my plate a hunk of 
good corned beef. 

But hark! A voice calls: “Dinner, John! 
Come see what I have made: 

Here’s shrimp soufflé with Creole sauce, and 
mushroom marinade!” 

—Puck. 
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Political Tides and Portents 


IF one were to believe the newspapers, 
there is every month a flood tide or a 
neap tide to President Taft’s political 
popularity. At one time, when he has 
achieved some remarkable success, the 
entire people acclaim the wisdom of the 
man who could get his will from Con- 
gress, or who has negotiated the best 
treaties ever devised; and a few weeks 
later, a concurrence of criticisms shrills 
the air like a forest of locusts, to be ex- 
changed after another month for a 
chorus of tuneful applause. For the first 
year of his incumbency he was called 
the echo of Roosevelt; and then he was 
the treacherous reverser of his prede- 
cessor’s policies; and yet a little later he 
was approved as an abler advocate of 
peace than the man who had earned the 
Nobel Prize. 

Just now, by the concurrence of vari- 
ous voices, Mr. Taft has fallen to his 
nadir and cannot be nominated or elect- 
ed. Western insurgency has the ros- 
trum and will have it so. Senator Cum- 
mins, of Iowa, so declares, and Mr. Me- 
dill McCormick, representing the Chi- 
cago Tribune, says that if nominated 
President Taft would get fewer electoral 


votes than did Bryan in 1908; and just 
now Mr. Roosevelt has come out with an 
attack on the arbitration treaties which 
the President has set his heart upon, — 

If we were to trust Senator Cummins, 
Senator La Follette is the star of hope, 
while Mr. Taft is past redemption be- 
cause of his many mistakes, of which the 
last is his veto of the bill for the admis- 
sion of Arizona and New Mexico, fol- 
lowing his campaign for reciprocity with 
Canada, which Senator Cummins calls “a 
false pretense from beginning to end.” 
He says that it is a “Progressive propo- 
sition that Congress has no right to pre- 
scribe constitutions for these incoming 
States.” But why not now as well as 
when the States in rebellion came back 
into the Union? Congress has full right 
under the Constitution and under all 
common sense to judge freely for itself 
whether an applicant Territory, Arizona 
or Porto Rico, shall be accepted as a 
sister State into our family, and the 
President has full liberty to exercise his 
right of veto; for the Constitution says 
of every act past by Congress, “If he 
approve he shall sign it, but if not he 
shall return it with his objections,” which 
is just what he did. The Constitution 
says, “New States may be admitted into 
this Union,” not must be admitted. It is 
permissive, and Congress and the Presi- 
dent would be remiss in their duty if 
they did not use their best judgment. It 
is only last year that Senator Cummins 
spoke and voted to put conditions on 
both these Territories that should be ac- 
ceptable to the President and Congress ; 
now he objects to conditions. 

Ex-President Roosevelt has said very 
little about Mr. Taft’s policies and rec- 
ord, and he has properly been silent, 
even altho the public has been justified 
in believing that in some matters, as in 
the Pinchot dispute, he held the Presi- 
dent to be in the wrong. But now he 
takes his stand with those in the Senate 
who demand amendments to the arbitra- 
tion treaties with Great Britain and 
France. He has the full right thus to 
express his opposition, but we do not 
believe this will seriously affect Mr. 
Taft’s popularity. The people will go 
with the President in this matter. Mr. 
McCormick’s statement is a testimony of 
what he has discovered, namely, that the 
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people East and West are dissatisfied 
‘with the President’s stand-pat record, 
and will not support him for re-election, 
He finds Progressives in every New 
England State but Massachusetts, where 
he has not yet looked for them, perhaps 
remembering that the infection there be- 
gan with the demand for Canadian reci- 
‘procity, a kind of Progressiveness which 
he does not favor and the President 
does. 

In answer to all these complaints and 
forebodings of change the President 
goes on in his own way, using his best 
judgment and doing admirable things. 
He has made mistakes, such as that con- 
fest in the Norton letter, with unusual 
imprudence, and no less, we judge, in 
the matter of Mr. Pinchot, again cor- 
rected by the withdrawal of Secretary 
Ballinger and his replacement by a man 
who satisfies Mr. Pinchot’s friends. He 
is now started on a tour of speeches, 
beginning with New England, and which 
will invade the hostile territory of the 
West. He will defend reciprocity and 
the arbitration treaties and the great 
measures whose world-wide influence 
makes him a statesman; and we believe 
the American people will recognize and 
approve his large and generous policy. 
He is no stand-patter ; he is himself one 
of the first of the Progressives, even if 
he cannot hike with some Insurgents 
who are more eager to attack him than 
they are to relieve the people of burdens. 

They complain that he insisted on reci- 
procity, which reduced the tariff, and yet 
that he vetoed the tariff bills. They 
criticise equally what he did do and did 
not do, and they declare the people will 
have none of him in 1912. But that is 
more than a year off. By that time 
Canada will have accepted reciprocity 
and no evil will have come to the West- 
ern farmers. It will have approved 
itself. The vetoes will have been forgot- 
ten, for before that time Congress will 
have acted on bills reducing the tariff. 
They can pass Congress only by the 
agreement of Democrats and Progres- 
sive Republicans, and any such bill the 
President would sign and thus satisfy 
the complainants. Or, if the Democrats 
and the advanced Republican wing 
would not agree, it would be clear that 
the President would be out of it, and all 
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blame would fall on Congress. While 
our sympathy is. with the advanced: Re- 
publican wing, we believe that the Presi- 
dent has plainly shown that he favors 
the relief of undue taxation which they 
advocate, and the rights of the people as 
against selfish interests, and that the hos- 
tility to him is due to hasty misunder- 
standing and failure to consider his 
larger statesmanlike policies, where it is 
not due to personal and factional ambi- 
tion. 1 


The Unearned Increment of Art 


Two interesting questions arise from 
the stealing of Leonardo da Vinci’s mas- 
terpiece from the Louvre: How much 
did the thief gain by it and how much 
did France lose by it? In an ordinary 
case of theft the answers to the two 
questions would be approximately the 
same amount. In this case they are as 
far apart as possible. The picture in the 
hands of the thief has no monetary value 
whatever. Except for the remote possi- 
bility that some time he may safely: ex- 
change it for a ransom it is to its pres- 
ent possessor merely an expense and an 
embarrassment. On the other hand, the 
Louvre is the poorer by an amount vari- 
ously estimated in millions of dollars, 
but really impossible to determine. It is 
rumored that the British Government 
once offered a million pounds for the 
picture. Doubtless this sum could have 
been obtained for it if it had been put 
up at auction some time when the 
French Government was hard up for 
money, say, to fight Germany. Mr. Frick, 
ex-cokeburner of Pennsylvania, paid in 
one year a million dollars for three 
pictures—a Hals, a Gainsborough and a 
Velasquez, none of them so famous 
as “Mona Lisa.” Or if the Louvre 
authorities had put the picture in a sepa- 
rate room and charged the tourists five 
francs apiece to see it, the income de- 
rived from it would probably indicate a 
valuation of several million dollars. 

Suppose now some clever French 
artist, moved by patriotism, should get a 
wooden panel and paint on it a perfect 
imitation of Leonardo’s picture, ‘hiding 
it away in some Paris garret, where in 
due time it could be discovered. If ever 
forgery were justifiable, surely here is a 
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case, for France would be five million 
dollars the richer and nobody the worse 
for it. In fact, who knows whether the 
stolen “Mona Lisa” was the original or 
only an imitation? Any patriotic Span- 
ish artist will swear that the original 
‘Mona Lisa” is in the Prado Museum at 
Madrid and that the one in the Louvre 
is only a replica or a copy by a pupil. 
Certainly the Prado portrait corresponds 
more nearly to Vasari’s contemporary 
description of it, and in coloration it is 
superior to the one in the Louvre. A 
year ago it was asserted by one of the 
Paris papers that “Mona Lisa” had been 
stolen from the Louvre and replaced by 
an imitation. 

But really it does not matter in the 
least whether the stolen picture is an 
original, a replica, a copy or a forgery. 
Its pecuniary valuation does not depend 
either upon its artistic merit or its actual 
authenticity. This is proved by the fact 
that a picture equally meritorious, by a 
modern and unknown artist, would not 
be worth so much, while an undetectable 


forgery would be worth just as much. . 


Its value depends merely upon what is 
thought about it. That is to say, it is 
worth whatever people think it is worth. 
A unique object is insusceptible of the 
ordinary methods of valuation. Its value 
cannot be calculated by the cost of pro- 
duction or of duplication. ‘Mona Lisa” 
was bought in the first place by Francis 
I of France for $4,000, a good fair price 
for that day or for this. At the present 
time the picture is of course not intrin- 
sically worth so much for two reasons, 
because the varnish has darkened, the col- 
ors changed and it has been extensively 
retouched, and because there are so many 
more artists nowadays who can paint 
as well. “Mona Lisa” differs from many 
of the paintirigs which have come down 
to us. from the Renaissance in being still 
attractive and interesting to look at de- 
spite the ravages of time and the changes 
of taste, altho it is doubtful whether it 
would be accepted by the hanging com- 
mittee of a modern exhibition if pre- 
sented in its present state by an unknown 
artist. But, however that may be, the 
present intrinsic value of the picture is 
obviously the sum of money which a 
modern painter would charge for a copy 
indistinguishable from the original, or, if 
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that is regarded as impossible, one so 
near like it that, apart from its authen- 
ticity, it would be regarded by competent 
judges as equivalent. The difference be- 
tween this sum—say $1,000 to make a 
generous allowance—and the $5,000,000 
at which the stolen picture is valued, is 
the amount which has been added to the 
worth of the picture by public opinion; 
or, in other words, it is value created by 
society, not by the artist. It is the un- 
earned increment, if we may adopt Henry 
George’s phrase. 

We are fortunately not obliged to rely 
upon a hypothetical case to prove that 
the valuation of such works of art is 
mostly factitious or fictitious. We can 
see how much the reputation of Leonardo 
da Vinci is worth by a recent example. 
A year or two ago Dr. Bode, of the Ber- 
lin Museum, purchased for about $30,000 
a small wax bust of Flora accredited to 
Leonardo. As soon as-the sale was an- 
nounced it was claimed that the bust was 
made by Lucas, a modern English sculp- 


tor. Friends of Lucas came forward 
with personal testimony and _ various 
other evidence to prove it. In this 


emergency to whom did the opposing 
parties appeal for decision? To artists 
or connoisseurs? No, for no man on 
earth is capable of distinguishing be- 
tween Leonardo and Lucas on artistic 
grounds. They appealed to the chem- 
ists, and, after an analysis of the wax, 
an interminable discussion arose as to 
whether Lucas used paraffin or Leonardo 
used spermaceti. Probably the question 
will never be decided, and we shall al- 
ways be in doubt as to whether the bust 
of Flora is worth, say, $100 as the work 
of Lucas, or a thousand times that as the 
work of Leonardo. Luckily it makes no 
difference either to art or to history. But 
the incident is of interest because it 
shows clearly that the artistic merit and 
intrinsic value of a picture or statue is a 
very small part of its selling price, so 
small in fact that it may in most cases be 
altogether disregarded. 

How much would the original parch- 
ment of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence bring at an autograph auction? Yet 
much better specimens of penmanship in 
bright black ink can now be got cheap. 
A Mauritian postage stamp sells for a 
thousand dollars, Now, it is not worth 
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a thousand dollars merely as a stamp, 
nor is “Mona Lisa” worth five million 
dollars merely as a picture. The island of 
Manhattan was bought from the Indians 
for $24. It is now worth a million dol- 
lars an acre. But the Indians were not 
cheated. The high values of land on 
this island are due to the fact that so 
many of us want to live on it. The high 
value of “Mona Lisa” is due to the fact 
that so many of us want to see it. It has 
been looked at; and studied, and written 
about, and admired for four hundred 
years, and this long continued and co- 
operative effort has enhanced its value 
enormously. The artist put $4,000 
worth of work on that wooden panel. 
We have been working on it ever since, 
and our share now amounts to some- 
thing like $4,996,000. But this accretion 
is less than the commercial rate of inter- 
est. If Leonardo had put his money in 
the hands of one of the Florentine bank- 
ers, and nothing had happened to it in 
the meantime, his heirs and assigns 
would now be far richer than if he had 
left them the picture to sell today. 

Leonardo da Vinci was one of the 
most remarkable men that ever lived 
and the world has always taken a great 
interest in him and in the third wife of 
Messer Francesco del Giocondo, his sit- 
ter, and in their contemporaries and in 
their times. The beauty of the picture 
is but skin-deep, but our eyes see thru 
and beyond the paint. We see in it all 
that we have got out of it. 


J 
Evil Journalism 


THE past week has been one in which 
a man of moral principles, not to say of 
fastidious tastes, would desire to exclude 
even so-called decent newspapers fron 
his home. Pages on pages have been 
filled with reports of the trial of a mis- 
erable murderer in Virginia, a case 
whose story, much more its details and 
discussion, can do no good to man, wo- 
man or-child; and yet in all its badness 
it has been thrust into the homes not 
only of the vicious, who dote on such 
stuff, but of those who would not befoul 
their minds with its indecency. It would 
have been enough for the Virginia pi- 
ners to give in five lines the fact of con- 
viction, while New York and Chicago 


and New Orleans papers would have 
served the community better by exclud- 
ing any mention of the trial whatever. 
We need a law to limit the freedom of 
the press in these matters. 

During the same week columns on col- 
umns have been given to mischievous 
tittle-tattle about the expected marriage 
of a very wealthy divorced man of a 
famous name to a young girl. In this 
case there is one serious and important 
question involved which does affect the 
community, namely, the propriety of his 
remarriage, but it was not to this that 
the press confined itself. The man is 
forty-seven years old. His wife had got 
a divorce from him in New York, a State 
which allows no divorce except for adul- 
tery. He was proved an adulterer, and 
the decree of the court was that he 
should not marry again during the life 
of his wife, who has since lived abroad 
and is believed to have been given by the 
settlement some millions of dollars. Not 
able to remarry in New York, the 
wealthy criminal married last Saturday 
in Rhode Island a girl of nineteen, by 
the consent of her parents, who are resi- 
dents of the State of New York, and 
who know well the law of the State, the 
decree of the court, and how false the 
man, more than twice her age by eight 
years, had been to his first wife. It is 
past conjecture what worthy reason her 
parents could have had to encourage the 
courtship and approve the marriage. The 
papers did not discuss the propriety of 
this remarriage, but devoted themselves 
to the search after the minister who 
would solemnize the nuptials, for it was 
understood that religion must ratify the 
union which the State of New York had 
forbidden. 

Whether remarriage should be allowed 
to a guilty divorced person, who by infi- 
delity, cruelty or desertion has forfeited 
his rights in a first marriage, is an ab- 
stract question not to be settled by a con- 
crete case. It is to be settled by its 
effect on society, which has created the 
rule of marriage, and has formulated it 
in law. The Church has the same rela- 
tion to marriage and divorce that it has 
to every other moral question which is 
to be judged by its bearing on human 
welfare; and this effect will usually be 
exprest by legislation, as is the case with 
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murder or theft. That one should be 
very chary about marrying one who has 
proved himself untrue to his marriage 
vows is plain, but it is another question 
whether it should be forbidden. In this 
case in a very brief statement the man 
has given the only apology possible when 
he said that remarriage was better for 
him and for society. There is force in 
this. We would rather have a wildcat 
or a hyena chained, even tho we feared 
it m'ght break the chain; and it is some- 
what better for society that a divorced 
man should be held by uncertain bonds 
than that he should be let wholly loose, 
to the greater peril of society. If any 
woman thinks he has reformed, or that 
she can hold him to respectable morality, 
and is willing to take the risk, we are 
not sure that society should forbid it; 
nor do we see any scriptural or other 
reason why the Church should forbid it. 
At the same time we give our hearty 
respect to those clergymen who would 
not be tempted by a thousand-dollar fee 
to solemnize a marriage which they be- 
lieved to be wrong. 

We imperatively need a uniform law 
of marriage and divorce; not a national 
law, for that would be unconstitutional, 
but an agreement of the States, and that 
should be a main topic to be discussed by 
the Governors in their present confer- 
ence. 

Js 


Sy ndicalism 


THE Socialist labor multitude has de- 
veloped within itself a line of cleavage, 
and presently it will become two well- 
defined multitudes, each a distinct party 
with its own shibboleths. It is propa- 
gating itself by fission, and so obeying 
the general law of biological and of so- 
cial evolution. 

One of the two parties will be con- 
servative and constructive. The other 
will be radical and revolutionary. One 
will rely on education, political activity, 
legislation and administration. The other 
will rely on strikes, sabotage, and vio- 
lence whenever it is not met with 
superior force. One will draw into itself 
a part of the “intellectuals,” not a “capi- 
talist,” and ultimately a large representa- 
tion from the “bourgeoisie” or middle 
class. The other will remain “proleta- 


rian,” but will draw to itself the intellec- 
tuals of anarchistic or revolutionary sen- 
timent, and will absorb most of the anar- 
chist-communist groups. One already 
goes by the name “Parliamentary Social- 
ists,” the other by the name “Syndical- 
ists.” One has hitherto been relatively 
strong in Germany, the other in France. 
Until now the English Labor party has 
worked mainly along the lines of parlia- 
mentary socialism. The recent strike re- 
vealed the increasing strength of syndi- 
calism. 

Both parties will claim to be followers 
of Marx—until they get tired of it. It 
would take a cleverer man than Marx 
himself was to say whether his writings 
most favored parliamentary socialism or 
syndicalism. The “International,” which 
was the first organized expression of 
Marxian propagandism, was essentially 
syndicalistic, but for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the Socialist movement has been on 
the whole political in character. 

But political socialism has never suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the genuine interest 
of the great body of unionized wage- 
earners. The unions have been practical 
rather than theoretical, and have experi- 
mentally developed their own policies cf 
aggression and defense. The strength of 
syndicalism lies in its frank adoption of 
the trade union organization, of trade 
union “views,” trade union catch-words, 
trade union policies and trade union 
methods. Into these it injects revolu- 
tionary teachings, in particular and with 
emphasis, the doctrine of “the class war.” 
It aims to bring trade union organiza- 
tions into correlation thru federation, 
and to assemble resources for “the gen- 
eral strike.” 

To sober-minded students of the so- 
cialist movement it has long been clear 
that “the general strike” and revolution- 
ary activity in all its varieties are essen- 
tially anarchistic. Logically, socialism 
is constructive. Naturally, however, in- 
deed inevitably, the earlier stages of the 
modern labor movement brought to- 
gether into the ranks of aggressive an- 
tagonists to things as they are, both the 
elements that would reform and recon- 
struct, not despising opportunist meth- 
ods, and the uncompromising spirits who 
would concede nothing to “the existing 
social order,” and whose ideas of what 
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would happen after ‘‘the revolution” 
varied all the way from communism to 
anarchistic individualism. 

Not less inevitably these miscellaneous 
factors were bound to sort themselves 
out in time, and the segregation is now 
well under way. To minds that have 
never taken the trouble to know any- 
thing about socialism, the discovery will 
come some day as a bewildering shock 
that the militant, striking “looking-for- 
trouble” labor party sneers at political 
socialism and describes it as a paltering, 
stupid, bourgeois attempt to hold the 
working man back from his rightful 
heritage; but already the out-and-out 
syndicalists are talking in that strain, and 
the chorus which takes up the cry is 
every day growing bigger and deeper. 

It really would seem a little odd if all 
the “mossbacks,” “respectables,” “time- 
servers,” “retainers” and so on should by 
and by be collectively labeled “socialists,” 
and under the banner of socialism should 
fight in defense of a stable social order 
against the revolutionary syndicalists. It 
would be paradoxical, but what is evolu- 
tion but paradox? 


aa 


A Weapon of Precision 


Ir is the purpose of the initiative and 
referendum to give us a weapon of pre- 
cision. A party convention knows what 
the people want and promises it in the 
platform adopted, but that does not 
assure its enactment as law, for the can- 
didates elected to the legislatures or to 
Congress may not do what their plat- 
form promised and what the people 
want, but what will please the political 
bosses. Because one party fails to keep 
its promises the people turn it out and 
put the other party in power, and it is 
just as faithless. President Taft, as also 
Governor Hughes of New York and 
Governor Wilson of New Jersey, have 
made earnest appeals to the people to 
put pressure on an unwilling Congress 
or Legislature. They had no weapon of 
precision. 

Within the same week two New York 
dailies have given us illustrations of the 
danger that comes from the lack of such 
a weapon of precision as that which is 
possessed by Oregon and Switzerland. 
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Our esteemed contemporary, the New 
York Times, commenting editorially on 
the campaign now in progress in Canada, 
stated its belief that Premier Laurier 
would probably be returned to. power 
with a- mandate from the people of 
Canada to consummate the pending reci- 
procity agreement with the United 
States; but that the only’ element of 
doubt in the situation is the fact that the 
Opposition in different localities is em- 
phasizing other issues, hoping to defeat 
reciprocity by defeating Laurier on the 
other issues. 

Irn like manner, another esteemed con- 
temporary, the New York World, gives 
editorial expression to its fear that the 
tariff vetoes of President Taft may en- 
danger the arbitration treaties with Eng- 
land and France. It believes that one of 
the unfortunate results of the vetoes will 
be to precipitate tariff discussions, under 
cover of which the Senatorial opponents 
of the treaties will seek to shelve them 
indefinitely. 

For the purpose of this argument, we 
will assume that the apprehensions of 
these journals are well founded, and that 
these two desirable pieces of legislation 
are jeopardized by the acts of public offi- 
cials in regard to matters quite unre- 
lated. It is no new political situation 
that they bewail. Very often a good 
man has been defeated because of advo- 
cacy of an unpopular cause, while it is 
a common piece of political strategy for 
a discredited official to rehabilitate him- 
self by espousing something that will en- 
able him to hide his tattered reputation 
behind the unblemished garments of 
reform. 

It is a principal failing of our present 
system that there is in nearly all cases 
a complete lack of definiteness about the 
results of an election. The day after we 
know no more of what will be done for 
us (or perhaps to us) than we knew the 
day before. We have made choice of 
certain individuals, and they may heed 
our exprest wishes or they may not; they 
may keep their promises or they may not. 
We may have elected the corrupt man 
who mumbled the proper shibboleth, 
which he nevertheless intends to disre- 
gard, and may have rejected the man of 
honesty and sincere purpose. The only 
positive thing is that we must take what 














we get, whether it is what we want or 
not. 

If the powers of initiative and refer- 
endum were reserved by the people, the 
obvious evil in this state of affairs would 
be corrected. There would be no need 
of gambling with fate as to the character 
of our representatives. To speak of the 
Canadian case, let us consider the dilem- 
ma of the farmers of Western Canada, 
who have cause of resentment against 
Laurier, but who favor reciprocity. If 
they had initiative and referendum they 
could reject Laurier and still have rec:- 
procity. Let us consider the people of 
the United States in the matter of the 
arbitration treaties. They could con- 
demn the vetoes of President Taft and 
still insist upon the ratification of the 
treaties. 

These cases only partially illustrate the 
uncertain result of delegating final 
power of legislation to representatives. 
Another illustration is timely. The 
people of New York undoubtedly desire 
a direct primary law. The platform of 
the successful party declared in favor of 
such a law. Yet it is doubtful if such a 
law will be enacted; or, if enacted, if it 
will do more than keep the promise to 
the ear while breaking it to the hope. 

The central fact about the reservation 
of power by the people is that they can 
definitely decide any given question on 
its merits, without complications con- 
cerning unrelated questions and without 
the necessity of regarding the personal- 
ity of candidates. Wherever the refer- 
endum obtains it is the custom to submit 
concrete propositions, which stand or fall 
on merit alone. The representative who 
is overruled need not be repudiated, any 
more than the representative who has 
declared in favor.of a popular proposi- 
tion must be indorsed, altho he is other- 
wise objectionable. It is a usual thing 
in Switzerland that the constituents of a 
representative differ from him on a par- 
ticular question, but he does not there- 
fore forfeit their respect and confidence. 
He may be and frequently is re-elected 
by the same people. But the retention 
of the power of final decision by the 
voters makes it possible for them to con- 
sider independently the merits of meas- 
ures and of men. 
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Aeroplane Motors 


lr the object of the large awards in 

prizes for new records in aeroplane 
flights is to encourage the progress of 
the art popularly designated “aviation,” 
it would seem that part of this money 
might more profitably be employed in 
another way. It is established to the 
satisfaction of all in interest that an aero- 
plane to which nothing happens, operated 
by a man of good judgment and steady 
nerves, will go as far as its fuel supply 
will carry it. With very few exceptions 
the accidents which have occurred dur- 
ing many months past have been due to 
the stopping of motors from one cause or 
another. It is also established that every 
man who can ride a bicycle can fly, if 
provided with suitable apparatus, and the 
number of those who would unhesitating- 
ly undertake to make the journey from 
New York to Liverpool in one flight, if 
reasonably assured that their motors 
would keep going, would man the largest 
linerinthe Atlantic service. But this is just 
the assurance which, in the present state 
of the art, cannot be given. Hence, the 
suggestion that part of the money ex- 
pended in encouraging demonstrations of 
the undisputed fact of long flights could 
be employed with greater advantage in 
perfecting the aeroplane motor. 


It is doubtful if, up to the present time, 
the highest mechanical skill available has 
been directed to the study of this prob- 
lem. The motor has been “taken for 
granted,” and the study of flying largely 
directed to other details of aeroplane con- 
struction. As a matter of fact, the mo- 
tor is more important than anything else, 
since if it is powerful enough most other 
details are negligible. Just here is the dif- 
ficulty. It is necessary to economize 
weight to the last ounce. In doing this 
it is a constant temptation to sacrifice 
strength and stiffness. Parts subject to 
strain, if not strong enough, are sprung 
or twisted or broken; if too strong they 
are likely to be too heavy. There is, of 
course, a theoretical point of just strong 
enough, but between theory and safe 
practice lies the great gulf fixed by the 
inequalities and unreliability of materials, 
In every calculation of dimensions the en- 
gineer has to allow a factor of safety 
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which is anywhere from two to five, and 
sometimes more. 

Very likely the unsatisfactory per- 
formances of a great many aeroplane 
motors may be attributed to the fact that 
neither in design nor in construction do 
they represent the highest skill of the 
time. ‘There are not enough in use or in 
demand to warrant the highest talent in 
the profession of mechanical engineering 
in making a business of designing or 
building them. But flying will not attain 
its best development until the motor is 
brought much nearer perfection than it 
now is. Development in this direction 
may need the stimulus of substantial 
money premiums, and, as there appears 
to be very little difficulty in providing 
large sums for record breaking flights, a 
sufficient purse for a motor which will 
not break down, or “get jammed,” or do 
any other unexpected or awkward thing, 
should easily be raised. Incidentally, the 
fuel problem should, and doubtless will, 
receive careful consideration. To save 
weight, a very much higher fuel economy 
than is necessary in automobile propul- 
sion must be attained, and that this is 
easily possible no one familiar with the 
operation of the direct combustion en- 
gine will doubt. On these two things 
depends the ultimate in air navigation. 


7 
Bread for 1950 


THE most important investigation re- 
cently undertaken by our Agricultural 
Department at Washington concerns the 
possible bread supply of the future. The 
work has been done by Prof. M. A. 
Carleton, who read his report before the 
Millers’ National Federation meeting, at 
Minneapolis. It is a timely piece of 
work, more particularly because we have 
recently heard so much dreary prognos- 
tication as to the possibility of the United 
States meeting its increased population 
with an increased food production. Mr. 
J. J. Hill went so far as to tell us that 
before the middle of the century we 
would be compelled, not only to stop ex- 
portation, but to import wheat to feed 
our own people. In the same spirit 
President Brown, of the New York Cen- 
tral, has considered it necessary to as- 
sist in bringing our farms up to their 
maximum production, by railroad co- 
operation along productive lines. There 
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is a nervous feeling everywhere among 
our people, that a very largely increased 
population will be coincident with a very 
greatly depressed vital ‘condition; and 
that it will be impossible adequately to 
feed, say two hundred millions of people 
(or three hundred millions, which is 
more likely to be the figure by the end 
of the present century). 

Professor Carleton begins by consider- 
ing the possible increase in wheat pro- 
duction thru an expansion in farm area, 
as well as thru a larger percentage of 
the present area devoted to wheat. Of 
our land area of nineteen hundred mil- 
lions of acres less than one half is culti- 
vated. The coming census may increase 
this proportion to a little more than one- 
half. Considering the progress made in 
draining the larger swamp areas, and 
turning the grazing districts into farms, 
it is not too much to anticipate a con- 
siderable addition to the wheat acreage 
by 1950. The professor estimates our 
farming area at that date at about 70 per 
cent. of the total land area. The per- 
centage of future possible wheat acreage 
he would put at about sixty-nine mil- 
lions ; this would be an increase of twen- 
ty-two million acres devoted to that 
cereal. 

It has been supposed that the produc- 
tion of wheat per acre has been consider- 
ably on the decrease. This was true for 
a long period of our history, but it is not 
true at the present day. On the con- 
trary there has been a slow creeping up 
in production, owing in part to wiser 
methods of tillage, and in part to varie- 
ties grown. Two bushels per acre is 
reckoned as about the present gain. 
This brings the average yield to a trifle 
over fourteen bushels per acre; at the 
same rate of increase we should reach 
considerably over sixteen bushels per 
acre by 1950. This estimate, however, 
is quite below the probabilities. Better 
methods of seed selection and better 
methods of culture are revolutionizing 
farming in every direction. This is so 
true that we find in some of the older 
States, which have gone back to wheat 
raising, an average production of over 
twenty bushels: It is hardly a radical es- 
timate, if we assume twenty-five bushels 
an acre as the average for our farms fifty 
years hence. 

The introduction of the Fife wheat, 
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thru 
Northern States, and the Crimean or 
Turkey wheats, thru the Middle States, 
added to our production some fifty mil- 
lions of bushels more than could have 


Scotland and Canada, into our 


come from the older varieties. What is 
yet to come we do not know. The 
Durum wheat has penetrated localities 
too dry for other wheats, and has added 
at least thirty millions cf bushels to the 
wheat production of the great plains. 
This record only indicates what can be 
done, and points the way for further ex- 
periments. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment announces just now, among a large 
number of new fruits and cereals, a 
wheat from Turkestan, and another from 
Algeria, that will make California as 
good a wheat-producing country as the 
Dakotas. 

But we have to count immensely on 
the improvements in farming methods; 
a gain that has only begun to show. The 
extensive farm has given way to the in- 
tensive; and while this will possibly 
check the acreage given over to wheat 
growing, it will very greatly increase the 
product per acre. We have just found 
out that land need never be run down in 
its productivity; but that it may be in- 
creased in its power to yield, altho taxed 
for centuries. Our discovery of the 
power of legumes to take nitrogen from 
the air and add it to the soil directly, 
while they add enormously to the humas. 
if plowed under, is an illustration of 
what the modern farm will be expected 


to do. It will make soil and never ex- 
haust it. The yield of wheat per acre 
following leguminous crops and_ the 


plowing under of green rye is reported 
as twenty-two bushels greater than that 
of wheat following wheat.’ 

Statistics of other countries show that 
the estimates we have given are decid- 
ediy conservative. Professor Carleton 
reports the average production in Ger- 
many as over twenty-eight bushels per 
acre; in France it is over twentv bushels, 
and in Great Britain it is over thirtv-two 
per acre. The acreage devoted to wheat 
in Hungary has increased nearly three 
millions within the last twenty-five years, 
and in European Russia it has nearly 
doubled since 1894. Proportionate ex- 
pansion is found in all other wheat-grow- 
ing countries; and everywhere there is 
an increase in per acre yield. Austria 
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has gained three bushels per acre and 
Germany over five. 

Canadian production is a matter of 
great importance, not only on account of 
the vast area of wheat Jands held by this 
northern neighbor, but its proximity to 
our markets. Professor Carleton thinks 
that wheat production in Manitoba and 
two other adjacent Provinces has only 
begun. With the present production of 
twenty-two bushels per acre, increased to 
twenty-five bushels (which is a rational 
estimate), there would be an annual pro- 
duction of seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, or an increase of six hundred mii- 
lions over the present production. These 
figures do not concern the possible pro- 
duction of other parts of Canada. 

Argentina’s wheat production is in- 
creasing with enormous rapidity, and is 
set down by our professor at four hun- 
dred and fifty millions of bushels for 
1950. Patagonia is held to be an ideal 
wheat country, not yet at all exploited. 
Summing it all up, we have an estimate 
of one billion five hundred millions of 
bushels added+to foreign production, and 
nine hundred millions to the production 
of the United States, giving a total of very 
nearly two and one half billions bushels 
of wheat to be added to what we now 
produce. Now consider the very proba- 
ble change of habit, in dietary, and we 
shall see that the world will be supplied 
with wheat fully satisfactory to its de- 
mands at the middle of the present cen- 
tury. The fact is that the evolution of 
new food products is likely greatly to 
decrease the relative demand for any one 
of the grains or vegetables or fruits now 
chiefly consumed. 

The outlook is therefore in no way 
alarming, provided we keep pace with 
scientific knowledge in our agricultural 
methods. The old-fashioned farming 
of chances is passing out for a tillage 
that is not at the mercy of drought and 
deluge. Population will not overtake 
food supply, till, according to the Mal- 
thusian idea, we pray for wars, pesti- 
lence and famine to restore a balance. A 
day of superb co-operation is comine, in 
which all the industries will pull tozeth- 
er, and when every acre will be enabled 
to do its share in feeding the people. 
The United States can easily support six 
hundred millions, possibly twice that 
number, in comfort if not quite in afflu- 
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ence. We must teach the arts of pro- 
duction more than the arts of traffic, and 
bring our young folk to a glorification ot 
the science and art of creating. 


& 

There is nothing 
dull about Philadel- 
phia_ politics this 
fall. The Catlin commission, appointed 
last spring to “go after” up-State judges, 
has undertaken to find out why prosper- 
ous Philadelphia is always staggering on 
the edge of bankruptcy, and how con- 
tracts always seem to be awarded to the 
same contractors. It seems to be a well- 
rooted practice of the Philadelphia 
municipality to accept the low bid of a 
favorite contractor, and then to forget 
about the specifications which were in- 
sisted on to shut out effective competi- 
tion. The investigation has the backing 
of Senator Penrose, who expresses 
eagerness that it shall proceed “without 
fear or favor.” Senator Penrose is an- 
gry that William S. Vare, formerly a 
member of the favored firm of Vare 
Bros., municipal contractors, should, 
with Mayor Reyburn’s encouragement, 
aspire to be mayor. Good citizenship is 
certainly outraged by the dismissal of 
city officials and policemer. for refusing 
to “work” for Vare at Reyburn’s com- 
mand. The Senator and his allies sup- 
port for mayor George H. Earle, Jr., a 
picturesque figure in local finance and an 
able reorganizer of defunct banks and 
stock companies. Doubtless Mr. Earle 
cuts a much more respectable figure than 
Mr. Vare, and is an abler man alto- 
gether. But Senator Penrose’s and State 
* Senator McNichols’s support of him 
must be regarded by independents as a 
disqualification. The primaries will occur 
September 30, and there are at least two 
prominent independent candidates, Ru- 
dolph Blankenburg and D. Clarence Gib- 
boney. Mr. Gibboney is an excellent 
man, but a perpetual office-seeker. His 
ambition seems ill advised just now, 
when, as chairman of the Keystone 
party committee, his efforts should have 
been directed to harmony rather than to 
office for himself. Fusion between the 
independent Republicans and the Demo- 
crats is greatly to be hoped for, with Mr. 
Blankenburg at the top of the ballot. 
And it should at least prove possible to 
elect a good mayor, on whatever ticket. 


Philadelphia Again 





THE INDEPENDENT 


This is the first occasion in sixteen years 
that the dominant party in Philadelphia 
has been openly split over the candidate 
for an important office. 
& 

We find an explanation of 
the removal of a professor 
in the University of Flor- 
ida for having said something that did 
not please Secess‘onists in the comment 
in screaming big, spaced, double-column 
type in The Pensacola Evening News. 
It charges that the Florida College for 
Women at Tallahassee teaches Socialism 
to its girls, and that it is “turning out 
Socialists by classfuls.” At their late 
commencement the “orations” were full 
of rank Socialism, and two of them 
would have outdone Debs. Now some 
statements are on their face so ridicu- 
lous that we do not believe them, and 
this is one. We do not believe that any- 
thing was said more socialistic than is 
the common school. Yet the editor de- 
clares: 

“We have heard socialists on soap boxes 

speaking in the great cities, but we never 
heard more socialistic speeches than those two 
that night.” 
Then he picks out one professor who he 
says teaches rank Socialism to these 
trustful girls, and demands that he be 
removed, or the appropriation with- 
drawn. The explanation of the restraint 
of teaching which prevails in that State 
we find in the doctrine of education laid 
down as unquestioned in the closing 
paragraph: 

“That is a Democratic institution in a Dem- 
ocratic State, appropriated for by a Demo- 
cratic Legislature, is under the supervision of 
a Democratic Board of Control appointed by 
a Democratic governor, and the school is sup- 
ported by the taxes of a Democratic people. 
is attended by the daughters of Democrats 


and it ought to turn out Democrats; not So- 
cialists.” 
& 


Just now thousands of 
small boys in the ot- 
skirts of all our cities 


Socialism in 
Florida 


The Education 
of Criminals 


-are being educated to be criminals. They 


can be seen every Sunday and half-holi- 
day, and even on other week days, in lit- 
tle companies hanging about private gar- 
dens and orchards, seizing a chance to 
steal appless pears, peaches or melons. 
Often they carry a bag in which to carry 
their spoils, for it must be that their par- 
ents know what they are about and en- 
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courage their depredations, if they are 
not actually teachers of crime. Or they 
are sent early in the morning or on Sun- 
day, at times with handcarts, to steal as 
big pieces of lumber as they can drag 
from houses in process of construction. 
So far as we have observed the police 
wink or are blind. But there is, for the 
social welfare, no better work that the 
police could do than to put a stop to such 
petty thieving. It can be stopped, and 
its prevention would save thousands of 
boys from growing up to be crimnials of 
the worst type. Householders should see 
to it that such boys are caught and put 
under restraint and given that energetic 
moral instruction which they do not re- 
ceive at home. To punish confirmed 
criminals is good; to suppress schools of 
crime is better. 
& 


Every year there are over 
1,300,000 déaths in the 
United States. If we except 
accidents and a few due to old age, we 
have to set down the rest to preventable 
causes—certainly one-half of the whole. 
The loss incurred by this means.is reck- 
oned at three billions annually—this is 
to capitalize the labor that is lost. The 
Committee of One Hundred on National 
Health has organized the American 
Health League, the intent being to dis- 
seminate health information and secure 
health legislation. Professor Fisher, 
chairman of the committee, pointed out 
the aid that can be given by life insur- 
ance companies, and as a consequence 
two or three of the New York com- 
panies are engaged in a practical educa- 
tive work to prolong human lives. One 
of them has established a consumptive 
sanatorium, and is busy distributing 
health literature among its policyholders. 
Health insurance is a new form of life 
insurance—that is, it undertakes to pro- 
long life and to encourage every method 
of sanitation. Metchnikoff insists that 
human life should reach one hundred 
and fifty years; this is the ideal which 
seems to be aimed at by the agencies at 
work. It is surely pleasant to chronicle 
a new frontage of our financial institu- 
tions, from an effort to equalize indus- 
trial losses that follow death to a pro- 
found effort to put off death just as far 
as possible, 


Longevity 
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Father Kenelly, a Cath- 
Mission Policies olic missioner in China, 

calls attention to one 
point of difference between Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries in that empire. 
With the exception of the China Inland 
Mission, no Protestant missionaries 
adopt the Chinese dress, but that is not 
the way with Catholics : 

“As to his dress, the missioner is clothed 
as a Chinaman—flowing garments, baggy 
pants and satin headgear, and in the heart of 
the country he generally wears the pigtail. 
The pigtail is being partially discarded at 
present. Some of the old missioners regret 
exceedingly the change from the time-honored 
custom of the past, but the young generation 
is progressive and deems reform necessary.” 
Which is the better way is not clear; 
the bishops go so far as to dress in all 
the state of mandarins. Father Kenelly 
says that in the missions about Shanghai 
there are more converts than the Prot- 
estants have in all China. But the Cath- 
olic missions are some centuries older 
than the Protestant, which is much to 
their credit, so that the habit of dress 
may not be important. Father Kenelly 
mentions another disadvantage which 
Protestants ought to be ashamed of : 

“A notable point about the Protestants is 
the number of their divisions. There are no 
less than ninety-two different denominations 
of Protestants carrying on work in China, and 


some of these have only two or three mem- 
hers.” 


& 


The committee on tree 
Trees for Streets planting in one of 

the larger California 
towns advises a particular kind of tree 
for each street in the city. This advice 
is unwise, for there are not a dozen 
varieties of trees that are suitable for 
city planting ; that is, in any one locality. 
New York City tried several sorts of 
trees during the early part of the last 
century, among which was the ailanthus. 
These proved to be in many cases worse 
than useless, growing irregular, giving 
little shade, making much filth, or while 
in bloom emitting a bad odor. Probably. 
taking the country thru, the basswood 
is as good a tree for shade and sweet- 
ness and ozone as the continent holds. 
It has a tidy way of healing over 
wounds, and it is hardy as far north as 
the elm is hardy, while it can endure the 
climate of the Gulf States. The maple 
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is more generally planted than any other 
American tree, and it deserves to be if 
we are judicious in selecting the vari- 
etiés. The hard or sugar maple does not 
endure wounds and rough usage as well 
as some of the soft varieties, and for 
that reason is not so generally used in 
some of the Western cities. All thru the 
Northern States, however, the Norway 
maple is incomparably the noblest and 
every way most suitable for our streets. 
It adjusts itself to city life as well as to 
country life; its juice is not sweet, but 
acrid and milky, so that it does not at- 
tract insects—in fact, it is immune to 
almost all insect attacks. If we add to 
these the catalpa, in some cases the elm 
and the beech, two or three of the oaks, 
the white ash, the tulip tree and the 
magnolia acuminata, we have nearly ex- 
hausted the list of best street trees. 
There are localities (but in the country) 
where the fruit trees are specially valu- 
able; also the locusts. These are utterly 
unfitted for city planting. We believe 
our California friends can add to the list 
the eucalyptus and a few semi-tropical 
trees, especially the chinaberry and the 
water oak; but when the effort is made 
to select a tree for each street forty or 
fifty sorts will be required at least, and 
these cannot be secured. 


& 


Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, preaches sometimes and is a 
faithful attendant at church. On the 
first day after his return after the session 
of Parliament to his Welsh home he at- 
tended a Calvinistic Methodist Confer- 
ence, afternoon and evening, and listened 
to three sermons and two addresses. 
President Taft can hardly beat that. A 
day or two after he spoke at the laying 
of the foundation stone of a Baptist 
church, and the following extract from 
his address illustrates the aptness with 
which he connects religion with public 
duties : 

“One of the first tasks the Christian Church 
undertook after its foundation was to im- 
prove the material conditions of its members 
and to set aside officers for that purpose. 
There are certain people today who talk about 
Ananias. Ananias was a man who made a 
false return of the property he had sold in 
order to reduce his contribution to the com- 
munity to which he belonged. There are 
many men of that type today.” 





EDITORIAL ; 


We cannot see but that the marriage 
of Madame Eames to M. de Gogorza at 
Paris with ecclesiastical rites was quite 
justified under the laws of the Church. 
3oth had been divorced. Madame 
Eames had never been baptized and her 
first marriage was to an unbaptized per- 
son; and she became a Catholic and re- 
ceived a dispensation from the Holy 
Office at Rome. M. de Gogorza had 
contracted a previous marriage with a 
Jewess, but it was a purely civil one and 
was regarded by him as null. We are 
glad to say that America, which gives 
these facts, makes no comment. 

& 

Here is something to think of in the 
address of Dr. von Luschan, Professor 
of Anthropology in the University of 
Berlin, in an otherwise admirable paper 
in the Races Congress at London: 

“Let small-minded* people whine about the 
horrid cost of Dreadnoughts; as long as every 
nation in Europe spends year after year much 
more money on wine, beer and brandy than 
on her army and navy there is no reason to 
dread our impoverishment by militarism.” 
But why not choose enrichment by abol- 
ishing both sorts of evil? 

& 

In the death of Prof. Francis A. 
March, of Lafayette College, in his 
ninety-first year, this country loses its 
oldest and most distinguished scholar of 
English philology. Nearly all the 
younger students have been his pupils, 
as our Sanskritists were of Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, or our zodlogists of Professor 
Agassiz. He was all but the last of the 
pioneers whose single influence could 
mold the scholarship of the country. 
Only Professor Gildersleeve, in Greek, 
is left. x 


It is not strange that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is disturbed by 
the number of deaths by railroad acci- 
dents. In the last nine months 7,731 per- 
sons have been killed by such accidents. 
as many as in a severe battle, and since 
1868, 165,561 killed and 1,344,136 in- 
jured. These numbers are tremendous. 
and the Commission must find means of 
increased safety for those who must 
travel. 


& 
At least we can be grateful that Mr. 
Kipling did not versify his epistle to the 
Canadians. 
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Metropolitan Nursing Service 


THE nursing service of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company for the 
first half of this year covers 63,488 cases 
nursed and 320,777 visits of nurses. This 
valuable branch of the Metropolitan 
work began in this city two years ago 
and has been rapidly extended. During 
June the service was given in 473 differ- 
ent cities and towns. This scheme ex- 
tends only to holders of the company’s 
industrial policies, but as they number 
over ten millions, the field is large. The 
service is without obligation. Agents 
are instructed to immediately report all 
cases of sickness discovered, and policy- 
holders themselves are supplied with 
cards ready for mailing. Many instances 
of the saving of life are told. It is esti- 
mated that the cost will reach a half 
million a year when fully developed. 
Vice-President Haley Fiske does not 
know whether, as a matter of economy, 
the system will or will not pay. Some 
curious facts have been observed. For 
instance, more than once, in two cities of 
about the same size and industrial condi- 
tions, the death rate experienced by the 
company in the city in which there was 
a nursing service had decreased very 
much more than it had in the same 
period of time in the other city that had 
no nursing service. The work is carried 
on partly for business and partly for 
philanthropic reasons, but in either case 
deserves warm commendation. 


& 


THE fire engine horses must go. Fire 
Insurance Commissioner Johnson, of 
New York, announces that by March 1, 
1912, there will be at least 150 automo- 
bile fire-engines in operation in the city. 
Commissioner Johnson believes that the 
ideal fire fighting apparatus of the future 
will be the automobile hose wagon for 
the high-pressure district and the motor 
hook and ladder, both of which are far 
more swift than horse-drawn apparatus 
in use at present. The fire commission- 
er has also under consideration the adop- 


tion of a type of scout automobile chemi- 
cal engine for the outlying districts. The 
twenty-one new fire houses which have 
been ordered will be equipped with au- 
tomobile apparatus. Besides the argu- 
ment of quickness in getting to fires, it is 
held that the elimination of horses will 
permit the lengthening of ladders and 
water towers, and will also permit the 
use of more powerful apparatus, which 
has heretofore been limited by the haul- 
ing capacity of the horses. The commis- 
sioner states that the wholesale introduc- 
tion of motor apparatus will save the city 
several hundred thousand dollars each 
year in cost of maintenance alone, as the 
average life of a fire horse is between 
eight and ten years, while the life of a 
piece of motor apparatus, with careful at- 
tention, is limited only by the changing 
form of standardization. Then, too, the 
forage bills and other expenses of the 
horses will be done away with. 
5d 

Tue Home Insurance Company of 
Hawaii has been organized at Honolulu 
with a capital stock of $100,000. Fifty 
per cent. has been paid in cash. The 
work of organizing was done by Zeno K. 
Myers, insurance agent at Honolulu and 
Hilo. The list of stockholders contains 
the names of prominent bankers and 
business men of Honolulu. 

& 

IN consequence of the fatal High 
street fire at Newark, the factories and 
tenement houses of that city have been 
very generally provided with fire escapes. 
The number of these safety devices al- 
ready erected is placed at 700, and local 
builders have been unable to supply the 
demand. 

& 

Tue Prudential Insurance Company 
is sending out small health leaflets, on 
the care of young children, including 
some health suggestions in general. ‘ The 
cardinal rules of health are summed up 
in this: cleanliness, fresh air, daily exer- 
cise, and moderation in eating and drink- 
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Our Banking System 


AN interesting book recently pub- 
lished, entitled A Rational Banking 
System, by H. M. P. Eckardt (Harper 
& Bros., New York; $1.50), strongly 
advocates the institution of branch 
banks. The author maintains with truth 
that our present system of isolated local 
banks does not accord to agriculture and 
the great industries and trades the 
every-day support and encouragement 
that they are entitled to. The Canadian 
branch system gives efficient financial! 
support to commercial activities. The 
frightful cost of our system of single 
office banks is evident from the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Since 1890 the yearly average of insol- 
vencies for national, State and private 
banks has been ninety-one! This means 
in dollars and cents that the people of 
the United States may expect each year 
that over $31,000,000 of depositors’ 
funds will be locked up and that approx- 
imately $12,000,000 of the funds. so 
locked up will be irretrievably lost. It 
is needless to say that no other great 
country has such a shameful record. 
Mr. Eckardt shows how a system of 
branch banking increases financial sta- 
bility by eliminating the conditions which 
caused the country banks to withdraw 
their deposits from financial centers in 
time of panic. The branch bank system 
would leave the money where it was 
most needed. It would not draw- the 
money to isolated country banks where 
there was no run. A system of branch 
banks would be an invaluable support to 
commercial activity. By means of it 
business and industrial enterprises would 
not be handicapped by lack of credit. To 
maintain one branch which financed 
large commercial or industrial enter- 
prises with enormous loans, several 
smaller branches would be organized in 
rural districts to do a deposit business. 
In Canada, for example, the branches in 
farming districts of Eastern Provinces 
show an excess of deposits. This makes 
it possible to carry the excess of loans 
and discounts of the branches in Eastern 
cities and manufacturing towns. The 


branch system, by makiny it possible to 
handle direct loans, would lessen the 
control of the note broker. It would 
simplify our awkward system of capital- 
ization by introducing the extensive use 
of commercial paper and trade bills for 
purposes of credit. A system of branch 
banks with a home office in each State 
of the Union and a branch in New York 
City would lessen Wall Street control 
by diffusing the banking power thruout 
the country. The change might be ef- 
fected without destroying the value of 
the stock of the existing local banks. 
And this because the final combination 
would not be a chain of banks of the 
dreaded Heinze-Morse type, but a con- 
federation of banks for the profit and 
well-being of each unit. Among the 
advantages effected by such a combina- 
tion would be economy of operation, 
extra profit from right of note issue, ex- 
pansion of business by means of new 
branches, and a larger market for the 
stock. Our readers will find in THE 
INDEPENDENT of December 23, 1909, an 
illustrated article on Canadian branch 
banks, written by this same author. 


& 


...»Treasury officials estimate that 
$7,000,000 in gold is sent home by 
Chinese in this country every year. This 
sum does not include the amount carried 
there by returning natives. 


....On September 1 a law went into 
effect in Chicago limiting the hight of 
new buildings to 200 feet. During the 
last few days of. August work was be- 
gun, under the old law, on ten new sky- 
scrapers, to cost over $20,000,000. 


....The quantity of anthracite coal 
produced in Pennsylvania during 1910, 
with the exception of one year, was the 
largest in the history of the industry. 
The quantity produced was over 75,000,- 
000 tons, valued at $160,000,000. 


....The annual report of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, just published, 
shows the gross earnings to have in- 
creased $9,000,000 for the year. The 
total net earnings were $36,000,000, 
against $33,000,000 last year. 
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